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Mr, STanron’s resignation has been curtly asked for by the Presi- 
dent, and as curtly refused, so that we shall probably have a grand 
case of “ holding over” to furnish entertainment during the next two 
or three months. General Grant is talked of as a temporary suc- 
cessor. If there be any meaning in the Tenure of Office act, Mr. Stan- 
ton need not stir; but it seems as if Mr. Johnson, having got the fear 
of impeachment out of his mind, was bent on giving the Radicals “ ¢ 
taste of his quality,” and doing as much mischief among them as pos- 
sible prior to his disappearance from the scene. He talks, it is said, of 
going back to Tennessee to be a candidate once more for the Senate, 
and, in case ot his success, we venture to predict that he will make his 
appearance in his old place as little changed since 1859 as accom- 
plished facts will permit. 





The rumors that the President intends to remove General Sheridan 
have grown in strength during the last fortnight, and, as we write, are 
believed by everybody. Fora short time after they first got afloat, 
the President’s organs, in the press, denied them with much horror 
and indignation, but this was while Congress was sitting. As soon as 
that body had adjourned until the last week in November, the measure 
began to seem not only probable, but natural, and it has within 
the last few days grown into a highly proper and even praise- 
worthy proceeding. It is on its face so foolish, and Mr, Johnson's 
mind is so tortuous, that an enquiry into his motives is not likely to 
be of much use, even if undertaken with greater knowledge of his 
character than we pretend to possess. One cannot be very far astray, 
however, in guessing that Sheridan will be removed, either out of pure 
spite—the spite of an obstinate man who has been long writhing under 
a sense of his own helplessness—or as a sort of stupid assertion of the 
constitutional power of the President, which, as Mr. Johnson conceives, 
Congress has been encroaching upon, and he is bound to defend. 
Abundant support for either of these theories can be found in Mr. 
Johnson’s official history, and we offer the reader his choice of them, 
such as they are. General Sheridan’s removal would be unfortunate 
for the country, inasmuch as it would encourage that spirit of resist- 
ance at the Seuth which is now the great obstacle to reconstruction, 
and the great cause of Northern exasperation ; but if either Hancock 
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or Thomas were put in his place, the state of things at the South as 
affected by the action of the Government, would probably underg 
little if any change. For General Sheridan himself his deposition 
would be a great gain, and would probably make all things possi! 
for him. How much it might do for him is suggested sti iy by 
expressions of opinion which, as we we predicted last weck, General. 
Grant’s premature nomination already begins to call out. It lias 
we make bold to estimate, roused two enemies into activity for om 
friend, and one begins already to hear of “ sections of country * whic! 
vannot bear the mention of his name. The Republican busybodies 
have only to keep nominating him, and they will soon make the ( 
vention afraid to touch him. 


28 


A week has been occupied, in the Surratt trial, in listening 
the arguments of counsel. Mr. Merrick led off for the defence 
mingling some lawyer-like talk with charges against the prosecuti 
of being inspired not only by Government but by certain of its blood 
thirsty officers in combination, and of falsifying the issue by a mass of 
irrelevant testimony proving the prisoner's complicity with th 
lion. Mr. Bradley also wished the office of the murdered President t 
be put out of sight in order to exclude what we may call the politica 
testimony ; and, after denouncing the treatment which the prisoner 
had received, the abuse heaped upon him and on “a mangled ma 
meaning Booth, and the general vindictiveness of the prosecution, ca 
Weichmann a “reptile,” next, a “‘ wretch whose tongue ought 
blasted,” “an arch-traitor,” and finally a “ dog’’; Miss Annie Surratt wa 
a “ poor stricken girl,” and the accused a “ poor boy.” Judge Pierrepont 
proved to the jury from “ all history’ that no assassin of a great rule: 
had ever yet escaped detection and punishment, and then proceeded 
in a very clear manner to recapitulate the evidence for the prosecution, 
and to sum up the case for the Government. The jury have net yet 
rendered their verdict, and, perhaps, will have none to render, Ther 
seems, however, to be no doubt that Surratt knew the full extent of 
the plot which ended in Mr. Lincoln’s death; that he was in Wash 
ington the day of the assassination, and that he deserted his mother in 
her peril, seeking refuge first in Canada and afterwards abroad 
Whether her life ought to have been spared, and whether the Presi 
dent refused to exercise in her case the clemency recommended, o: 
said to have been recommended, by a majority of the Military Com- 
mission, are open questions. That the son is as guilty as the mothe: 
was, admits of no question, and it is possible that her fate may dete: 
mine his, for decency’s sake. 





The Kentucky election took place on Monday. The ridiculous! 
small loyal or Radical vote shows what insignificant progress has been 
made in the State during the past two years by republican ideas. At 
each election there have been predictions that Kentucky would 
“ redeem ” herself, but instead of growing stronger and stronger, the 
Union party apparently is losing the little strength that it had. Th: 
twenty-five’ members elected to the Legislature must be divided 
between the Unionists and the National (as opposed to the Confederat 
Democrats. Kentucky has been able thus far to prevent negro suf: 
frage, arfd has submitted very stiffly to freedmen’s schools, She con- 
tinues to occupy that isolated position which made her dangerous 
during the war, but leaves her now only a nuisance. Time, with its 
emigrations and immigrations, the dying-off of one generation and th 
springing up of another, its comparisons and examples and warning: 
time, or Mr. Sumner’s bill for national impartial suffrage, wiil wor 
the needed revolution in the last of the slave States. 
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We have reviewed elsewhere the political events and movements of 
the Southern States, in which, as we have remarked, more disorder has 
arisen from white misguidance than from any unreasonableness on the 
part of the blacks. The latter have, we may add, exhibited traits 
which prove the sagacity with which the Republicans invited them as 
vuxiliaries. 


men would give to the Republican lead. 
fied his calculations remarkably, and from it the freedmen appear the 
most tractable and devoted followers that a party could desire. More 
than that, wherever encouraged they have furnished organizers of their 
own whose services have been of the utmost importance, as will. be 
seen especially in South Carolina and Georgia at the first opportunity. 
In fact, we look to the blacks for the best type of politicians—those who 


are born such—fluent of speech, all things to all men, sympathetic, | 


magnetic, adroit, in short, all that the French understand by habile. 


Some who accompanied Senator Wilson on his Southern | 
tour thought him unduly sanguine of the adherence which the freed- | 
The Tennessee election justi- | 


people $3,165,000,000—a sum which it was at one time confidently 
anticipated the Federal debt alone would reach by the close of the war. 
The stories afloat in Europe on this matter have represented the total 
debt as at least $4,000,000,000, and nearer $5,0600,000,000, and loca! 
debts as amounting at least to $1,500,000,000. 





We furnished our readers some weeks ago with a remarkable spech- 
men of masculine argument from a feminine pen. We have lighted 
during the past week on the best specimens we ever remember to have 


/met with of what is commonly known as “ a woman’s argument,” in the 


speeches of two men, both of the speeches, comically enough, being de- 


_livered in opposition to female suffrage, and in reply to Mr. Geo. W. Cur- 


tis, in the New York Constitutional Convention. We believe the two 
gentlemen who delivered them are excellent persons, but we challenge 


anybody to forward us from his repertory of feminine absurdities stronger 
These qualities, we are well aware, will not always be divorced from | 


indications than they have furnished in these speeches of the absence 


unscrupulousness, ambition, and a mercenary spirit. They will, how- | or weakness of the reasoning faculty, and yet they are not simply legis- 
ever, spring as naturally to the stump as they have ever done in the | lators, but.constitution-makers—that is, framers of organic law for the 
case of the whites. The first efforts of the blacks in political oratory | government of one of the richest and most highly civilized communities 
will be watched with curiosity, and we are certain will not disap-|in the world. In proof of the assertion that women did not desire the 


point. 


The camp-meeting style is already well adapted to party gath- | electoral franchise, which Mr. Gould adduced as an argument for their 


erings, but when infused with the unrestrained humor of the planta- | exclusion, he said he knew they did not desire it because “his wife and 


daughter, whom he knew best, were totally opposed to female voting.” 
| He also cited as part of the same chain of proof the fact that “ the very 
| last lady who had taken tea at his house had pressed his hand in tak- 


The Fenian public will be pleased to learn that by the last accounts ing leave of him,” and besought him “not to impose the elective 


tion it promises to be almost irresistible. 





* President ” Roberts of the Brotherhood was in Southern Italy, con- | 


ferring with “ the party of action” in that country. The “ party of ac- 
tion,” however, have at present designs on the pope, and on no other 
potentate, and unless Mr. Roberts joins them in an attack on the Holy 
See, there is little likelihood of his getting any aid from them against 
the Saxons. If the Fenians were to end by turning their invincible 
arms against the “ patrimony of St. Peter,” it would certainly be a fit- 
ting and amusing termination to the career of the organization. This 
news about Mr. Roberts comes by the Cable, and is, therefore, some- 
what doubtful. We distrust it all the more because, unless we are 
greatly mistaken in the man, he is not likely to be found in a hot cli- 
mate at this season. If we were asked to guess at his whereabouts, 
we should place him in Switzerland. This, by the way, is the month 
which he fixed, before his departure, for the invasion of Canada, so we 
may any day now hear of horrid slaughter on the border. 





A committee of the nominating convention which sent Mr. Banks 
to Congress has exonerated him from the charge of drunkenness at 
Portland, last summer, but Mr. George W. Copeland, the accuser, 
announces in the Malden Messenger that his proofs are still ready, and 
that he believes the committee have based their report merely on cor- 
respondence, and dares them to publish it and the evidence with it. 





Mr. George Walker has rendered foreign investers in American 
securities good service by sending to the London Economist an elaborate 
and conclusive refutation of the alarming stories which have been for 
some time current here, as well as abroad, touching the amount’ of 
the aggregate debt of the United States, Federal, State, and municipal. 
He shows that the State debt only increased $96,354,521 during the 
six years ending with 1866, and that, in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, the aggregate debt was actually, during that period, 
reduced by $6,000,000, while in Pennsylvania it was reduced $2,000,- 
He shows, moreover, that while hardly none of the States of the 
West, and few of the States of the East, approached New York in the 
extent of their outlay in bounties, yet, if the debts of the rest of the 
North, both State and local, were on the same scale as that of New 
York, they would not exceed $850,000,000, while it is certain they are 
nothing like so large. His conclusion is that the entire debt, State 
and local, of the whole Union, including the Southern States, cannot 
exceed $650,000,000, which, added to the Federal debt, as it appears by 
the June statement, would make the total public debt of the American 


000. 


| with its partnership theory of marriage, was “ heathen,” while the com- 
'mon law, with its doctrine of coverture, was “ Christian,” but made 





franchise on women.” He then, by way of proving that the views of 
women on this subject were sound, showed that the civil (Roman) law, 


no mention of the laws of Menu, in which the doctrine of cover- 
ture is pushed to its last limits. The result of the adoption of the 
civil law, he said, was a state of society like that of Paris—“ and 
you know,” said he, “how children grow up there degraded and | 
miserable ’—Paris being the city of all cities in which the education | 
of children is most careful and elaborate. Does anybody remember 
anything worse than this in the speeches, public or domestic, of any 
foolish woman? If so, we shali be happy to publish it, if properly 
authenticated. Mr. Gould was followed by Mr. Larremore, who, we 
think, on the whole, beats him in the femineity of his logic, for he cited 
as an argument against the “ Women’s Property Laws” of 1848 a case 
which he himself declared “ exceptional,” in which a wife, to whom a 
husband had conveyed his property as a precautionary measure, refused 
to reconvey when he retired from business, cut down his pocket-money, 
took away his cigars, and made him smoke a pipe. To Mr. Cur- 
tis’s argument, drawn from the example of the presence of a woman on 
the English throne, Mr. Larremore replied “ that it was true that Eng- 
land might boast her solitary queen, but America reckons them by 
millions.” We remember only one piece of female reasoning equal to 
this, and that was an objection made by a young lady to Dr. Dix’s 
delivering lectures on Pantheism in Trinity Church, based on the fact 
“that the congregation were not panthers.” We say deliberately that 
we think an able and all but unanswerable argument, from the anti- 
female-suffrage point of view, in favor of the disfranchisement of the 
members of the Constitutional Convention, on the grounds of inability 
to reason and want of capacity to comprehend political questions, might 
readily be based on the performances of Messrs. Gould and Larremore 
on this occasion. 























‘Postmaster Kelly, of this city, has sailed for Europe in order to 
examine the great post-offices of England and the Continent, so as to 
collect inforn:ation for the guidance of the Commissioners in deciding 
on the plans lately exhibited in this city. This is a very amusing and 
characteristic incident. Mr. Kelly, or somebody else—we should have 
been in favor of somebody else—ought to have gone before the plans 
were advertised for at all, and the results of his enquiries ought to have 
been used by the Commissioners in drawing up specifications of what 
they wanted for the guidance of the competitors. 
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The shooting still continues in Mexico, and pains seem to be taken | in the street and spitting in his face—the police not interfering rhis 
to make the butcheries as cruel as possible. Permission was, for in- editor has no redress also, and for the same reason; but, as in the othe 
stance, refused to General Vidaurre to see his son in his last moments, case, is himself prosecuted before the police court by the men wi 
and he was shot within two or three hours of his capture. The New have outraged him, and with all but the certainty that he will be con- 
York Tribune foreshadows the appearance on the scene of two political |demned. All this, in “a nation of gallant men and of cayaliers,” 
parties—one the Know-Nothing, led by Escobedo, and the other the! pretty bad, and shows what the value of constitutional guarantees ts 
Constitutional, led by Juarez. The chances are that Juarez will be when that greatest of all guarantees, the responsibility of public tune 
victorious at the election, and there is no question that his platform is | tionaries before the ordinary tribunals in the ordinary way, is wantin: 
beautiful ; bunt then it is pretty certain, also, that if Escobedo is de- 
feated he will not submit, and we shall then have rehearsals ad insini- 


| 
tum of the events of the last twenty years. 


The English Reform bill has passed the House of Lords, where it 
threatened to stick. The history of the bill is perhaps one of the most 
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Pee extraordinary bits of political history in existence. Itexhibits the int: 

The Mexican authorities, it is said, still.strenuously refuse to give | duction of a radical change in the constitution of the most conserva 
up Maximilian’s body, which gives one rather a worse opinion of them | tive and most aristocratic country in the civilized world, under th 
than if, as ‘was at first reported, they had tried to sell it; for in that | leadership of a Jewish adventurer with whom no portion of the pop 
case they would, at least, have displayed a prudent regard for the | lation has a particle of sympathy, and by the use of treties whieh 
national finances, which are in great disorder, and it is not often that parties agree in pronouncing base and which all acknowledge to 
the treasury has a prince’s body to dispose of. We are still in hopes, | absolutely without precedent, and which involve the total repudiation 
however, that they are really holding out for a rise in price, though | of party government. Lord Cranborne, one of the ablest of the 1 


they pretend to be simply indulging in obstinacy, or what Western | 


pointed out in the closing debate, in a speech of extraordinary pow 


people call “ cussedness.” Of the two we prefer, in such a case, the | that Mr. Disracli’s performances, if adopted as a precedent, would 

greed to bad temper, though there is not much to choose between | vert parliamentary s;overnment into a mere scramble of individu fol 

them. office, instead of being what it is now, the contest of opinions tor 
- Pa ca ea If, when a man gets hold of power, he may, as Mr. Dis 





rumors that copies of Maximilian’s correspondence with him are in the 
hands of an Austrian gentleman with the portentous name of Bom- 
belles, who threatens or is reported to threaten to publish them, and, 
of course, in the meantime he is at liberty to spread what reports he 
pleases about the contents, and either he or his friends are apparently 
making the most of the opportunity. The more Maximilian’s death is 
thought about and talked about, the worse look does the Mexican expe- 
dition wear in the eyes of the French public. And then the Opposi- 
tion has thriven terribly on the food furnished by it and by the German 
war, so much so that M. Rouher, in spite of his extraordinary ability 
as a debater, has been crushed in all the recent encounters, and has been 
forced to see himself held up to scorn in M. de Girardin’s paper, La 
Liberté, as a person whose word cannot be believed. M. Rouher is un- 
scrupulous in the extreme in his statements, and uses freely any asser- 
tions which at the moment may serve his purpose—a weakness which 
occasionally leads to horrible catastrophes, as when he announced last 
spring that Germany was cut into three divisions, being therefore 
feebler than ever, and was within two days crushed by the publication 
in Berlin of the treaties between Prussia and the South German States. 


The eagerness he has shown in these conflicts has gradually diffused | 
through Paris a faint odor of ministerial responsibility to the Cham- | 


bers, at which the Emperor has taken alarm, and has sent M. Rouher 
the Grand Cross in diamonds, hoping this will compensate him for his 
“recent annoyances,” and assuring him of his “ continued approval,” 
thus reasserting in the most marked way the doctrine on which the 
whole Napoleonic system is based, that ministers are responsible to the 
Crown alone. 





The history of the last four weeks in Paris ought to be sufficient to | 


cure any discontented republican of his longings for the peaceful 


shades of Cesarism. M. Sainte-Beuve, the foremost writer in France, is 
insulted in the Senate and challenged by a bully, who, in 1848, was a! 


“red” and socialist, for having in his place defended the freedom of 
the press. A pupil of the Ecole Normale writes a letter approving 
of M. Sainte-Beuve’s speech, the letter is accidentally published 


and the Minister of Public Instruction shuts the school up, ruining | 


all the students. The press remonstrates, and the minister's two sons— 
both public functionaries—challenge and assault an editor, in his own 
office, and the editor can get no redress from the courts, because the 
minister can overawe the courts. On the contrary, the editor is 
himself prosecuted. Another senator’s sons challenged another editor 
because he did not write their father’s name properly, and, on his re- 
fusing to fight, assault him also, and make a practice of meeting him 


\f i 1] 3 | raeli as », instead of laboring t« body in legislation the theories 
The Emperor Napoleon is still in trouble. There are constant | ™¢!i has done, instead of laboring to embody In legislation the , 


of government he has held in opposition, merely turn round and ask 
{the majority what they want to have done, and then do it 

| without seeking to impress on their policy any traces of his own will 
there is, of course, un end to statesmanship, and a game of manu 
vring for office takes its place. 


The last English papers are filled with accounts of the Sultan 
reception and that of the Belgian volunteers—two incidents whi 





completely absorbed public attention that even the Reform bill and th 


| trades-unions were lost sight of. The Sultan seems to hay 
| reasonably well; he had Buckingham Palace to himself, lunched with 


| the Queen at Windsor—but she got rid of him in half an hourand 


| he was entertained at a tremendous ball at the India House, the ex 

| penses, by-the-bye, to the great scandal of the best Englishmen, bein 
paid out of the Indian revenues, the appropriation being justified by 
the allegation that a very large proportion of the Queen’s Indian s 
jects being Mussulmans, there is no harm in making them contribute a 
few thousands toward the entertainment of the Chief of Islam. Ther 
was, doubtless, much in the Sultan’s visit to bore him awfully, but that 
he is not a man to submit to more boring than he can bear may be 

} guessed from the fact that he stopped the train which was bringing 


him up from Folkestone to London, had the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Cambridge, 


who were in the same car with him, get out and 
leave him, and then took a pleasant nap in the car on the track, This 
| furnishes The Spectator with a text for a disquisition on the difference 
between “ European will” and “Oriental volition,’ its conclusion 


| being that the European will is an agent, like steam or electricity, 
| which the owner only calls into operation occasionally, and which it 
costs him considerable effort to put into operation at all, while the 
| Oriental volition” is a kind of self-acting apparatus, which works 
almost without any trouble to the owner, putting a man to death or 
stopping a train to take a nap as readily as it raises the eyelids or closes 
the hand. 


The Belgian volunteers, 2,500 strong, were entertained at dinner by 
the Queen, or rather at Windsor Castle in the Queen’s absence: and 
afterwards by Miss Burdett Coutts, at her country house near London 
this being probably the largest dinner-party ever given by an unmar 
| ried lady, and therefore we suppose a sign of the times. She has, how 
| ever, donea better thing, in erecting a large market for the poor in on 
|of the most crowded districts in London, thus supplying what they 
| have never had before—a clean and well-ventilated place to chouse and 
| buy their food in. 
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LITERARY. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS announce “ Called to Account,” by Annie 
lhomas ; “ Manual of Physical Exercises,” by William Wood ; the abridged 
edition of Miss Strickland’s “ Queens of England ;” and “ The Early Years of 
the Prince Consort.”——Messrs. Hurd & Houghton announce “ An Introduce 
tion to the Constitutional Law of the United States,” by Professor John 
Norton Pomeroy, LL.D., of the University of New York, and author of “ An 
Introduction to Municipal Law,” a clear and well-condensed treatise. 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Son: ‘‘ Human Life, considered in its Limitations,” 
by Dr. Sweezer.——Megsrs. Leypoldt & Holt: Thomas Hare “On Represen- 
tation,” edited, annotated, and amended by Simon Stern. 





—The latest contribution to the sociology of the North is the “ Report of 
the Provost-Marshal-General for 1866.” Under the several drafts, we 
learn from it, 605,045 men were exempted, and of these 155,730 for physi- 
cal or mental disability. The timid and unpatriotic who then displayed 
their defects with alacrity in the hope and often with the reward of rejec 
tion, may here see what character they have helped affix to their respective 
States. According to the disabling causes, therefore, this is Rhode Island’s 
rank on the record: Imbecility, 1 ; intemperance, 1; excessive obesity, 1; 
unchasteness (we omit the particulars, which are properly given in Ze New 
York Medical Journal), 1; and (is it a cause or a consequence ?) small-chest. 
edness,1. For a diminutive State this is a tolerably concentrated bill, and 
if any wanderer, native or immigrant, were to select a settlement for him- 
self and his posterity, he would perhaps be justified in avoiding Rhode 
Island. But his chest will not grow, though his headache will, if he 
retreats into Massachusetts ; and in Connecticut he will be liable to epilepsy, 
and in New Hampshire to insanity, paralysis, and neuralgia, perhaps 
accompanied by a protuberant abdomen that in Maine is hardiy less pro- 
tuberant ; and in Maryland he will be deaf, and in West Virginia dumb, 
and in Minnesota—that paradise of invalids—cancerous ; and will lose tone 
by going to Iowa, and by going to Missouri—but the list is endless. Only 
in Kansas he may feel safe from imbecility. 


—Mr. Charles Lanman has furnished the public with a lively account of 


the history of his “ Dictionary of Congress” from its inception in the winter 


of 1858 to the present time. If the half of what he says be truo, the vi 


the insincerity, and the ingratitude of Congressmen are reaily appaliing. 


Mr. Lanman recounts the miserable end of several who refused to give him 


inst his 


any information about themselves, and as for those who voted aga 


dictionary on the score of economy, he shows how they “ engaged in the 


butter trade directly in the shadow of the Capitol,” and got sinecure offices, 


and otherwise evinced an interest in the public funds not wholly to the | 


advantage of the public. All this, even without names or initials, is piquant 


reading. ‘The parties accused will recognize their own portraits, and when 


their turn comes will doubtless retaliate. Politics, as Mr. Lanman proves 


have entered into the controversy about his book, but he does not seem to | 
have considered how much he is himself te blame for this; for it would 
appear possible so to edit the biographies as to preserve at once the essen 
tial facts in the political career of each subj and the due proportion | 
between men of different prominence and impo ,in a manner almost to 
defy criticism. There should be, too, an interval of four years between 
each edition, or some term which should lessen the difficulty of treating of 


living politicians and office-holders. And, finally, every pains should be 
taken to make the names of persons and places, and all dates, strictly accu- 
rate. Mr. Lanman has pointed out the obstacles to this consummation, but 
he does not satisfy us that the best has been done that might be done—say, 


by walking two miles instead of one for a fact, and paying ten dollars cash | 


instead of five for two lines of information. 


—The Spectator reminds the Quarterly Reviews that they are pursuing 
a course likely to hasten their decay when they subtract themselves more 
and more from the living issues of the day. Blackwood and Fraser give 
less and less 8} Reviews not a line. None do for polities 


what neither the journa 


ace to politics, other 
ists nor the writers in the monthlies can do—treat 
them exhaustively, and at the same time judicially, inviting to this task 
‘‘ politicians of great experience and high standing,” who will not write for 
the other periodicals, nor anonymously for the press. In the quarterlies 
they would have room to expand themselves, and to go into details with all 
the freedom of the platform. The indifference manifested by The Hdinburgh, 


in its last issue, in regard to the reform question in England and the politi- 
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cal revolution in Germany, is pointed out by The Spectator, 


which gives 
“this extraordinary list” of articles : 


“I. The Early Administrations of George III. ; II. Agriculture and Prices 
in England (1259-1400); III. Ferrier’s Philosophical Remains; IV. The 
Council of Constantinople; V. Indian Costumes and Textile Fabrics : 
VI. Life and Speeches of Lord Plunket ; VII. Wine and the Wine Trade - 
| VILL. Josiah Wedgwood; IX. Burton’s History of Scotland; X. Military 
| Institutions of France.” 





While the quarterlies are yet quoted and consulted, Mr. William F, 
Poole, the librarian of the Boston Atheneum, means to continue the service 
|he has heretofore rendered to students and writers by his “Index to Peri- 
| odical Literature,” by publishing a new edition in which the references will 
| be brought down to the present time. 


—Rev. W. L. Gage kindly informs us, d propos of our recent notice of 
Freytag and his works, that Freytag’s “ Lost Manuscript ” (“ Verlorene Hand- 
schrift”’) has already been translated and published in England by Chapman 
| & Hall, and Mr. Gage has the impression that this translation has also been 
reprinted in this country. The “ Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit ” 
has also appeared in England. 


—On Wednesday of last week Miss Catharine Maria Sedgwick died 
near Boston, in the seventy-ninth year of her age. Although her last work, 
a life of Joseph Curtis, of New York, was published in 1858, she belongs, as 
an author, to the generation before the present, and is remembered chiefly 
and most distinctly by those who have ceased to be young. It is even now 
not rare to meet on shelves, other than those of Sunday-school libraries, the 
“Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor Man,” and “ Live and Let Live;’ but her 
other writings from 1822 to 1845 are not common nor so well known, though 
popular in their time. One of her novels was translated into several 
foreign languages. Miss Sedgwick’s influence on our literature and through 
that on society, was creditable to the one and highly useful to the other. 
Her native goodness, fine mora] sense, and warmth of heart, elevated while 
they charmed her readers, and the good sense which distinguishes the name 
she bore she shared along with the rest of that gifted family. 


—Mrs. Ripley, of Concord, Massachusetts, whose death is also recent, 
was a scholar rather than author, and though highly esteemed by a remark- 
able circle of friends, and, perhaps, the cause of much good writing in others, 
was hardly a public character. 





—Professor Anthon, whose death occurred July 30, was one of the 
| oldest and perhaps the most widely known of American scholars. In this 
city, and, indeed, wherever the influence of the New England colleges was 
not strongly felt, he did far more than any other man to fix the type of the 
scholarship of the generation which is now upon the stage. This he did 
partly as professor in the leading college of this State, partly as editor of 
innumerable school and college text-books. In his direct and legitimate 
work as a college instructor he ranks very high. His ready and extensive 
| information, enthusiasm, and tact and knowledge of men—qualities most 
serviceable to a teacher—gave him an unusual degree of success in dealing 
with his classes. His students became warmly attached to him, and we are 
inclined to think carried away with them a heartier love of the classics, and 
a readier familiarity with them, than are acquired from many professors 
vastly superior to him in genuine scholarship. The character of his literary 
work can be better appreciated by glancing at the part which he took in the 
general progress of philosophy in this country. Classical instruction forty 
| years ago was in the same condition of neglect in which education in gen- 
eral had then fallen. Professor Anthon deserves the credit of having been 
one of the first to see this, and to make a serious effort to remedy it. A 
series of text-books better than any then in use seemed to him the best 
means for this, and he zealously applied himself to prepare one. In this 
opinion he was probably right. The very best igstrument for elevating the 
preparatory schools is, no doubt, the reaction upon them of a high standard 
| maintained in the university for which they prepare, as is seen in the influ- 
| ence of Harvard, Yale, and Michigan upon the schools of their respective 
| States. But in New York there was no one institution that could exercise 
| such an influence, and the next best instrument was that which Dr. Anthon 


chose. “That his success in this was more than questionable—that he made 

poor books, and an immense number of them—is admitted by all competent 
| judges ; how much of the failure was due to unavoidable causes it is hard now 
tosay. It is clear enough that the work he undertook was too great for one 
man to accomplish single-handed. One man.cannot do everything; but 
this man tried to do everything. The right way to get a good series of 
classics is to divide the work among many persons, so that each may be 
able to do his best, as is done in the various German series. Perhaps at the 
time that Dr. Anthon began his labors he could not find competent coad- 
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jutors. It is certain that he edited far too many books for his reputation. 
Apart from the impossibility of the task he had proposed to himself, there is 
a serious fault running through all his books, depriving them of the confi- 

dence of good instructors. He himself defends his method of very copious 
notes and translations on the ground that he had no other course, in view 

of the incompetency of most instructors. The scholars must have help. 
Very true. But what he gives them is not help. The majority of boys, if 
they have a passage translated before their eyes, will not trouble themselves 
to do anything more than commit this translation to memory—a practice 
which the incompetent instructors complained of will do nothing to prevent. 
It is very seldom a passage needs to be translated out-and-out; in nine 
cases out of ten it is enough simply to explain the construction, referring it 
to its grammatical principles, and thus force the scholar to work it out him- 
self. The true way is to tell him where to look, and then leave him to find 
for himself. If he is lifted over every difliculty without any exertion of his 
own, he can only make a superficial scholar. He is not helped but injured. 
It is not fair to ascribe the success of Dr. Anthon’s books wholly to this pre 

vailing fault. No doubt many of them were really superior to any of their 
rivals, but no doubt, too, their chief recommendation was the comfort they 
gave to dull and lazy students, and, we will add, lazy and incompeteat 
teachers. For one of the things which most teachers need to learn is, that 
in education things, results, are good for nothing in themselves, but only as 
we acquire them by our own effort. The results of German scholarship are 
of little service to us unless combined with German methods by which we 
can search them for ourselves. One of the most common and plausible argu- 
ments against making boys study Latin and Greek is that we can get all the 
results in translations and other modern works. But in these we do not get 
the results; we get only the shadows of results. We can get real results 
only at first hand by working them out for ourselves ; and students are not 
helped in doing this by the kind of aid that Dr. Anthon gives them. Apart 
from this fundamental defect, Dr. Anthon’s notes have much merit, as giv- 
ing about the amount of collateral information which boys need. His books 
are not works of first-rate erudition. He did not belong to the school of 
exact scholarship row coming upon the stage, but to the school of elegant 
general culture in classical learning, which has now nearly passed away. 
But even in his own school he did not rank high as an editor, but must be 
put in the class of mere book-makers, which has so abounded in late years. 
We gladly recognize his fine qualities and real usefulness, but must condemn 
freely the faulty system on which his books are made ; for it is by his books 
that he is known to the public, not by his powers as a teacher, and his 
books will be rapidly swept into oblivion with the progress of genuine 
scholarship. 


—Our readers may remember a former allusion to the hardship inflicted 
by the French Government on the Duc d’Aumale, who had laboriously pre- 
pared an “ Histoire des Princes de Condé pendant les seiziéme et dix-septi¢éme 
siécles,” which was all printed and in the hands of the binder when it was 
seized by the authorities. In vain were the courts appealed to for redress ; 
the loss was absolute to the author and publisher. This case was cited a 
few weeks since by the Opposition in the Corps Législatif, and the Duc de 
Persigny, the then minister of the interior, being charged with the outrage, 
replied, in a letter published in the Monitewr, that, instead of confiscating 
private property, he had caused the prefect of police to intimate to the pub- 
lisher, Michel Lévy, that the seized books would be forwarded to any for- 
eign depot he might select. M. Lévy rejoins that, in the first place, if such 
an intimation was received and consent given to the proposed arrangement, 
no Official confirmation was ever transmitted to him by prefect or minig- 
ter, but that even the performance of the agreement would have been no 
indemnification for the loss sustained. Having no branch establishment 
abroad, the publisher would have been compelled to dispose of a French 
book in an alien market, and it was not with such a task in view that 
he contracted with the author, and paid eighteen or twenty thousand 
francs for a book which never got upon the counter. What aggravates 


on the present political institutions of France, nor even the slightest allu- 
sion to them, while the fact that it was written by the heir of the house of 





Condé made it a precious addition to the store of history. But none of the | 


Orleans princes may look for justice to the successor of their father. 


—M. Emile Jacquemin has attempted to explain the history of creation 
on the basis of universal polarity (“La Polarité Universelle, Science de la 
Création. L’Homme, son Organisation Spirituelle.” Paris, 1867. L. W. 
Schmidt, New York). Everything material, according to him, has either 
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the salts, ond galvanism in organic bodies. This he endeavors to prove is 
the law «! the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. The deflection of 
the needle is due to two causes—other iron deposits than those which M 
Jacquemin supposes to exist at the poles, the larger at the North; and, on 
the ocean, the excess of magnetic force in that limb of the terrestrial horse 
shoe which is formed by Europe, Asia, and Africa. This shape of the con 
tinents, he suggests, may he the effect of magnetism, as may also the 
obliquity of the earth in its orbit. Plants, the author asserts, are polarize! 
in two opposite directions, magnetism pulling them down rootwards and 
galvanism lifting them up to the light and air. They have thus two 
extremities, but no centre, while the animal has his centre in himself. [na 
both, the sexual functions are distinguished by polarity, and are related to 
each other as positive and negative electricity or positive and negative ga! 
vanism respectively. The author's illustrations in the case of animals ar 
specimens of the French frankness in matters of this sort. Before he cou 
cludes, he contrives to demand the liberty of the press, to sketch the socia! 
and political condition of the United States and exhibit its rate of increas 
in population, and to advocate the abolition of standing armies in Euro} 
—tThe eighth volume of Guizot’s “ Mémoires pour servir a l'Histoire 
mon Temps” has just been published at Paris and Leipzig. In this volw 
the author describes his political activity as minister in the cabinet of Lou's 
Philippe from 1840 to 1846, and publishes many notes from the king 
thanking him for his eloquent defence against the Opposition in the Chan 
ber of Deputies, of which Lamartine was the leader; but he overestimates 
his importance in the state and his hold upon the royal esteem, conceals | 
part in the disastrous policy which preceded the Revolution, and is unwas 
rantably severe upop some of his yet living contemporaries. Bound up 
with the memoirs are two essays on foreign policy: “ Italy and the Po 
Pius IX. (1846-48),” “ Switzerland and the Sonderband (1840-48),” and « 
on the “ Political Reforms of France from 1840 to 184s.” 


—The Low-German or Platt-deutsch dialect, which has hitherto bx 
used conversationally only by the lower and middle classes of Northera 
Germany, has been recently brought by its poets and novelists into fas 
with the whole German population. With the exception of some new! 
added words from foreign roots, chietly from the French, this dialect | 
remained intact since the time when, as yet, the Anglo Saxons had not et 
grated to England, but occupied the plains between the Weser and the Ei 
It was, in fact, te language for Northern Germany till Luthier, by his tran: 
lation of the Bible into the High-German—till then only spoken and written 
in Southern Germany—made the latter branch of the German language }) 
dominant. The Low-German, resembling by its Anglo-Saxon roots in may 
instances the Dutch and the English languages, passed gradually out of 
in literature, and has but now come into fashion again. The Uambur +: 
poet, Claus Groth, with his novel, “ Quickborn,” inaugurated the new epoc!: 
and was soon followed by a still greater talent in this kind of literature, 
Fritz Reuter, who during the last six years has published twelve volumes of 
novels and poems in Low-German, and through these become at once a 
favorite with the German public—his poetical talent, power of expression, 
and poignant wit in his humorous works being, indeed, well worthy of our 
praise. He is, we might say, the Artemus Ward of Germany—poetica! 
edition—and in that capacity is now decidedly in vogue. The boudoir of a 
German lady of bon ton would be incomplete if there were not on its table a 
volume of Reuter’s lying by the side of the “ Miviatur-Ausgaben ” of 
Goethe's, Geibel’s, Schiller’s, Heine’s, Freiligrath’s, or Uhland’s poems, But 
mapy of his admirers do not understand Platt-deutsch, and for those a little 
Low-High-German dictionary has just been published ( Worterbuch zu Frit 


| Reuter’s siimmtlichen Werken. Von Fr. Frehse.”’ Rostock, 1867. L. W. 


Schmidt, New York). This glossary does not profess to be an etymologica! 
dictionary, but only a key to the perusal of Reuter’s works. We quote from 
it a few words which exhibit the nature of the dialect: Achter, Eng. after ; 


| as, Eng. as, when ; att, Eng. ate (imperfect of eat) ; beter, Eng. better ; quici’, 


| Eng. quick ; olf, Eng. old ; tru, Eng. true; wat, Eng. what. Many more are 
the seizure is that the obnoxious work contained not the shadow of an attack | 


written and mean the samein English and in Low-German ; and others stil, 
having the same root as the corresponding English words, with some varia 
tions in their spelling, have the same sound in both languages, as, for in 
stance, vvll, Eng. full ; wul’, Eng. wool ; kauh, Eng. cow, etc. The Low 


| German has also this in common with the English, that it mostly combines 


the auxiliary verb “dauln,” Eng. do, with other verbs, which is not done in 
High-German. 

—A German agriculturist named Hiicker, who, in 1862-63, made a tou 
through the United States, after considerable difficulty has found a pub 


the positive or the negative polarity, the appearance of which varies with | lisher for his observations (“ Amerikanische Reiseskizzen aus dem Gebict 
its base, being electricity in the air, magnetism in the metals, chemism in| der Technik, Landwirthschaft und des socialen Lebens.’ Braunschweis, 
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1867). He visited this State, Pennsylvania, the Western and South-western 
States, but not the Eastern, which could only have interested him in the 
last division of his subject. The technical part of the book treats of the 
manufacture of sugar and molasses from sorghum, of Indian corn and its 
various uses, especially as an ingredient for brewing beer after a new method, 


ete., ete 


-A comparison of the skull of the orang-outang, chimpanzee, and 
gorilla has lately been edited by Professor Bischoff, of the University of 
Munich, with an atlas of twenty-two lithographic plates (“‘ Die Schiidelbildung 
des Gorilla, Chimpanse und Orang-Outang. Von Dr. L. Th. Bischoff. 
Munich, 1867. L. W. Schmidt, New York). The author measured a 
selection of thirty-five skulls, and arrived at the following result in regard 
to their capacity: Gorilla, largest, 465 centimetres ; chimpanzee, 460 centi- 
metres: orang-outang, 575 centimetres. The last is said to be the largest 
monkey-skull ever brought to Europe, and was procured at Borneo by the 
“ Novara Expedition,” sent out by Austria. An interesting fact observed by 
Herr Bischoff is that most of the chimpanzee skulls had teeth infected by 
caries, from which he infers the possibility of this species being decrepit and 
on the point of becoming extinct. In conclusion, he expresses the opinion 
that Darwin’s theory and enquiries have failed to prove the descent, or 
rather ascent, of man from the monkey, and that, if there are, as Huxley 
asserted, some links between the species of gorilla and man, they ought to 
be still in existence. 


—When the Mongolians in the thirteenth century conquered all Eastern 
Europe, they were checked in their progress at last in the battle of Wahl- 
statt, on the 9th of April, 1241, and then flowed back to their Asiatic steppes. 
But on their retreat they took with them not material treasures’ only, but 
also intellectual ones, as Mr. B. Tiilg asserts in his ““ Mongolische Miihrchen ” 
(‘ Mongolian Tales, in Mongolian and German. Edited by B. Tiilg.” Jans- 
bruck, 1867). He communicates a fragment of a Mongolian tale, “ Ardschi 
Bordschi,” which, as appears from the annexed translation, is an episode— 
“ Tsolde’s Ordeal ””"—from the Middle-High German epos, “ Tristan und 
Isolde,” written in 1210 by the Minnesinger Gottfried von Strassburg. 








HOZIER’S SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR.” 


Mr. Hozier was the military correspondent of the London Times with 
the Prussian army during the German campaign of 1866. His style is 
clear, but shows in his earlier chapters some of the faults which are com- 
mon to such writers, especially instances of the careless use of language ; 
but such defects are much more rare as the book proceeds. His tone is 
uniformly good. He looks in a manly way at all the questions he has 
occasion to discuss, and his sympathy is always ready for gallantry and con- 
stancy, by whomsoever displayed, and he is especially prompt to note and 
praise every deed of charity and mercy that comes to his knowledge. In 
political sympathies, he seems to be on the side of Denmark in her contest 
with Austria and Prussia, and on the side of Austria in her contest with 
Prussia. In all matters which pertain to the art of war, in enlistment and 
organization, in arming, equipping, feeding, leading, and fighting troops, 
his admiration of the Prussian system and of its execution is open and 
strong. ‘ 

The question how far his book, as a whole, will interest the American 
reader will depend very much upon the question how far each person cares 
for information as to the progress of the estrangement between the two 
great powers of Germany, and as to the preparations made by each nation 
for the struggle. Nearly a half of the first volume is occupied by intro- 
ductory matter. The Schleswig-Holstein war, and the subsequent events 


which led to the final rupture between Prussia and Austria, including the | 


Gastein Convention, its fruitlessness, and the final breach of it, the proposal 
of Prussia to reform the Germanic Confederation, and the manner in which 
that confederation after lasting for fifty years was finally broken up, are 


sketched very clearly and ably. The next four chapters contain a masterly | 


statement of the strength of the powers which took part in the war—Prussia, 
Austria, the remaining states of Germany, and Italy. But though some 
impatient readers may be tempted to skip the first hundred and fifty pages 


of the first volume, no one who reads so far or who takes up the book at | 


this point will fail to read to the end. The second volume particularly 
contains much of the most agreeable military writing to be found in the 


* “'The Seven Weeks’ War. Its Antecedents and its Incidents. By Ti. M. Hozier, 
F.C.S., F.G.S. (Based upon Letters repriuted by permission from The Times.) In 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lipp 
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language. Page after page of fresh and picturesque description of the 
progress of the Prussian army through regions that to us are unknown 
lands keeps the attention ever alive, and at short intervals come accounts 
of the frequent battles in which the conquering Prussians overcame every 
effort of their enemy, and steadily caused the white wave of the Austrian 
army to recede to the fortifications of Florisdorf. 

The story of the “ Seven Weeks’ War” is remarkable for the uniform 
success of the Prussians. It is true that the Prussian regular army, not 
counting the Landwehr, contained about ninety thousand men more than the 
total strength of available combatants in the Austrian army of operation, 
and that a considerable portion of the latter was diverted to the southern 
frontier of Austria to operate against the army of Victor Emanuel. And 
yet the Austrian army, acting on the defensive, and occupying a position 
which was generally central with regard to its opponents, was able to 
oppose to their attacks, as a rule,a force so nearly equal that the reason 
for the success of the Prussians is to be sought elsewhere than in disparity 
of numbers. On the shields borne by the figures of Victory which adorned 
the Unter den Linden on the day of the triumphal entry of the Prussian 
army into Berlin at the close of the war, were inscribed the names of thirty- 
eight engagements, the larger part of which were fought by the Prussians 
and Austrians, and yet in hardly a single instance, except the short-lived 
success of Marshal Gablenz, near Trautenau, did the Austrians gain any ad- 
vantage, and even that at the price of a loss of nearly five for one in thousands. 
On one occasion a single Prussian battery, of six four-pounder guns, engaged 
twenty-four Austrian guns, and held its ground even when the Austrians 
concentrated the fire of sixty-four guns upon it. When we read of such 
accounts as these, and the returns of the killed and wounded on either side 
in each engagement, the Austrian loss being always very much greater than 
the Prussian, and then remember how stubbornly Austria contended with 
France in the Italian campaign of 1859, it is easy to see what a significance 
the story of this war must have for France. Wherever and however the 
Prussians engaged the Austrians, the Prussians were successful. Prussian 
skirmishers, Prussian infantry, Prussian artillery, Prussian cavalry, were 
too much for their Austrian opponents of the same arm. One day some 
Prussian uhlans and some Austrian hussars charged each other in the street 
of the little town of Saar; the Prussian lance had the better of the Austrian 
sword. The next day, at Tischnowitz, some Prussian dragoons had an 
encounter with some Austrian lancers ; the Prussian sword had the better 
of the Austrian lance. The success of the Prussian forces was, indeed, so 
uniform that the story of the war becomes a little monotonous on that 
account. It must be confessed that the army of Prussia is represented by 
Mr. Hozier as an army of almost inconceivable excellence, and that, if we 
are to take his account of it as literally correct, we must regard the ranks 
as filled with men who resembled Bayard in blamelessness of life as well as 
in fearlessness. Not only are such evils as cowardice and desertion seem- 
ingly unknown in the Prussian army, but there is not so much as a sugges- 
tion of such things as intemperance, straggling, insubordination, violence, 
or plundering. The bureau of military justice is not known, so far as the 
author tells us, in the Prussian army. Another thing which is very notice- 
able is that every Prussian officer sent on detached service, whether on a 
great scale or on a small, appears to have been fully equal to his trust. 
Eagerness to obey and capacity of obeying, united in the same man, seem to 
have been the rule. The general impression left upon the mind by a care- 
ful reading of this book is that the military system of Prussia is conceived 
and put in execution in the highest spirit, and it creates a profound sense 
of the wisdom and vigor of the nation that possesses it. 

Mr. Hozier is of the opinion that Prussia is incomparably the superior 
of Austria in her military system. The success of Prussian troops when 
actually engaged he attributes to the greater size and strength of the indi- 
vidual Prussian, and to the greater efficiency of the breech-loading arm. He 
thinks, however, that a degree of importance has been awarded to the supe- 
| rior armament of the Prussians which is not wholly merited, and he is not 
|inclined to believe that the needle-gun is the best breech-loader known, 
however superior it may be to any muvzle-loader. 

There was a great deal of sharp and sanguinary fighting in the Seven 
Weeks’ War, though blood did not flow there as it has often flowed in this 
country in recent times, but such names as Podoll and Gitschin sound strange 
and unfamiliar to us. The interest of the war is centred in the great battle 
fought between the Bistritz and the Elbe, around the cottages and orchards 
of Sadowa, in the woods of Lipa, and almost under the guns of the fortress 
of Kéniggriitz. Mr. Hozier’s description of this great battle is rather dis 
‘appointing. It is perfectly clear, and so far satisfactory, but it is rather 
| brief, and rather wanting in picturesqueness. In reading many of his 





| descriptions, one feels sure that he was present and saw what he describes 
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so well, but his account of the battle of Kéniggriitz suggests a doubt 
whether he was on the field. 

About sixty miles east of Prague, the Elbe flows for a considerable dis- 
tance in a southerly direciion before it commences its long journey towards 
the German Ocean. Upon its eastern bank stand the fortresses of Joseph- 
stadt and Kéniggriitz. At a mean distance of six miles to the west, and 
nearly parallel to it, flows the little stream of the Bistritz. Between these 
two rivers, on the night of the 2d of July, 1866, General Benedek assembled 
his army, and took up a position between the town of Kéniggriitz and the lat- 
ter. His successive defeats had cost him already forty thousand men. He felt 
unequal to assuming the offensive, and he seems to have chosen a defensive 
position, where he might retain the power of resuming the offensive should 
fortune favor him. On the evening of the 2d of July, Prince Frederick 
Charles, commanding the first Prussian army of one hundred thousand 
men, received such information at Kaminietez, where his headquarters then 
were, at a distance of some twelve miles north-west from the Bistritz, as led 
him to infer that the Austrian commander intended to advance the next day 
from that river, with the object of attacking his command with superior 
force, before its junction with the second Prussian army under the Crown 
Prince was practically effected. He determined to move his troops forward, 
to secure a favorable position in which to receive this attack, and he 
sent orders to General Von Bittenfeld, who was on his right, with the 
army of the Elbe, numbering some thirty thousand men, to advance with his 
command, and be prepared to attack the left of the Austrian column of ad- 
vance, while he assailed its leading divisions. At the same time, he sent to 
the Crown Prince, whose heads of columns were ten miles or more to his 
left and front, requesting him to push forward in the morning with one 
corps and attack the right flank of the Austrians, while he himself engaged 
them in front. The King of Prussia, who had in person assumed command 
of the three Prussian armies on the first of July, approved this plan, and, 
further, ordered the Crown Prince to advance in the morning, not with one 
corps alone, but with all his available forces. 

The troops of the first army moved long before midnight, and at a little 
after midnight they were all concealed in a hollow about four miles from 
Sadowa, the village at which the main road to Kéniggriitz crosses the Bis- 
tritz. No Austrian scouts or skirmishers made their appearance, and fears 
began to be entertained that Benedek meant to cross the Elbe in retreat, 
and protect his right flank against the attack of the second army by cover 
ing it with the fortress of Josephstadt. It was necessary for the success of 
the Prussian plans to hold the Austrian army in front of the Elbe, and 
Prince Frederick Charles resolved, with his own army alone, to engage the 
whole Austrian forces, and attempt to hold them on the Bistritz till the 
Prussian flank attacks could be developed. About four A.M. the army began 
to advance. The air was thick and hazy, the rain came down steadily, and 
the wind blew cold. When the soldiers of the first army reached the crest 
of the hill on which stands the village of Dub, two miles nearer Kéniggriitz, 
there was nothing between them and the Bistritz but a gentle slope, a mile 
and a quarter in extent. Beyond the river lay the Austrian army. General 
Benedek had arranged the bulk of his forces in a line parallel to thisstream. 
His front was covered by its marshy banks. His centre was on high ground 
in front of Chlum. His right was bent back, and was covered to a certain 
extent by a brook and marshy ravine. His left was supported by the wood 


and castle of Hradek, and his left centre was strengthened by possession of 


the villages of Problus and Prein. As reserves, he had in rear of his centre 
the first and sixth corps, and the first and third divisions of reserved cavalry. 
The extent of his front was nine or ten miles. The troops which he brought 
into action amounted to about two hundred thousand men, with six hun- 
dred guns. 

At seven o'clock in the morning of the third of July, Prince Frederick 
Charles pushed forward some of his cavalry and horse-artilllery. They 
drew the fire of an Austrian battery, and at lalf-past seven A.M. the battle 
of Kéniggriitz began. For more than two hours almost all the fighting was 
done by the artillery. This was the best arm of the Austrian service, and 
at ten o'clock the Prussians had made hardly any progress. At ten, an ad 
vance of the Prussian infantry, in the centre and on the left, was ordered, 
and after an hour or so of very hard fighting, the Austrians were driven 
from the advanced posts of their right and centre. Their main line was 
now formed a little higher up the hill, and the advantages of their position 
and the stubbornness of their fighting were such that for the next three 
hours the Prussians could gain little ground. At one o'clock their whole 
battle-line stood still, and was obliged to fight hard to retain the position 
it had won. The large reinforcement of two divisions which were now sent 
in failed to reach the enemy. Von Bittenfeld was checked upon the right. 
Benedek, who had heard as early as ten o'clock, or thereabouts, that a corps 


from the second army was threatening his right, was preparing a counter- 
attack upon the Prussians, with the hope of dealing a severe blow to the 
first army before the second could be brought into action, At three o'clock 
there were no signs perceptible to Prince Frederick Charles of the advance 
of the second army. Things looked critical for the first army. One of its 
divisions was withdrawn from the front, and cavalry was pressed up, and 
this may have been for the purpose of making them available, in case of 
need, for retarding the Austrian pursuit. 

Victory was nearer to the Prussians than the king and the generals of 
the first army knew. The Crown Prince, with the second army, had been 
engaged with the Austrian right since half past twelve o'clock. The undu 
lations of the ground concealed them and their movements from the generals 
directing the first attack. When Frederick Charles and his officers were 
most uneasy at Sadowa, some of the soldiers of the Crown Prince were 
already in the heart of the Austrian position. The very success of the Aus 
trians on the right centre had opened for these soldiers a path to the key of 
the Austrian position, and to victory. 

Though a large part of the Austrian army was drawn up in a straight 
line parallel to the Bistritz, the right was refused, and two corps were 
curved round so as to form almost a right angle to the general position 
The troops opposed to the extreme left of the attack of the first Prussian 
army were those which were posted at the commencement of the curve 
They succeeded in repulsing the attack and driving the enemy back, and 
remained engaged with their opponents on the ground to which they had 
advanced. Thus it happened that the weight of the attack of the second 
Prussian army fell on a single Austrian corps. When this was pushed 
back it retired toward its right rear. Thus, as the left corps of the Austrian 
right wing had advanced to its left, and the right corps was forced from its 
position, and retired to its right, a gap was left in the Austrian line, and 
through it the first division of the Prussian guards marched, and, passing 
for a distance of about two thousand paces along the rear of the Austrian 
battle, moved straight to the hill of Chlum. Every effort of Benedek to 
retake the hill proved unsuccessful. Reinforcements soon came to the 
gallant band of twelve battalions who held this vital position, and who for 
a while withstood the shock of the whole reserve of the enemy. The first 
army, learning that their camrades were in the enemy's rear, swept forward 
in an irresistible advance. The battle was won in a moment, and it was 
only with heavy loss and by the greatest display of skill and bravery that 
the Austrian army was withdrawn beyond the Elbe and to the protection of 
the guns of Kiniggriitz. 

The number of men and guns engaged in this great battle was about the 
same on each side, though the Prussians had in the immediate neighbor 
hood about sixty thousand men and many guns belonging to the second 
army which were not engaged. Four hundred thousand men fought to 
decide whether Prussia or “Austria should take the first place in central 
Europe. The Austrians iost in prisoners twenty thousand men, and about 
the same number in killed and wounded. The total loss of the Prussians 
was not ten thousand. Decisiveas this action was in its results, it was, with 
hardly an exception, the most bloodless of all the great battles fought in 





Europe for the last two centuries. Its interest lies rather in its consequences 
j than in the manner in which it was fought. When the armies of two 
nations are such, in men, discipline, arms, leading spirit, or what not, that 
/one hundred and thirty thousand men of the one can attack two hundred 
thousand of the other in a selected and strengthened position, and hold 
their attention so completely for several hours that another force of one 
hundred and thirty thousand men of the former nation may be left free to 
| place itself upon the flank of the army in position, the result cannot b 
doubtful. The first five hours of the battle of Koniggriitz proved that the 
Prussian armies could encounter the Austrian armies with a fair prospect 
of success when the Austrians outnumbered them nearly two for one. It 
seemed hard to believe, when the news of the battle first came, that a great 
military nation should regard the issue of a most momentous war as deter 
mined by a single defeat, in which her total loss was twenty per cent., and 
her loss in killed and wounded only ten per cent., of the number that went 
into theaction. It is no longer hard to understand. The battle of Kéniggriitz 
must have shown to the Austrian Government what it may well have feared 
for a few days or weeks before, that the armies of Austria were no mateh 
for the armies of Prussia. 

No room is left in which to speak of Mr. Hozier’s account of the opera 
tions in the Western theatre of the German war, or of the war in Italy, 
where the Italians were defeated on land at Custozza, and by sea at Lisga. 
It must suffice to say that the work is altogether well done, that the con 
tents of both volumes are instructive, and that much of them is in a very 


| high degree delightful reading. 
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COLLEGE LIFE—THEORY AND PRAOTIOCE.* 


Tue first half of this book consists of lectures delivered before the un- 


de rat Wesleyan University by Dr. Olin, the late president of that 

uv »remainder of it is made up of baccalaureate discourses 

dk 1at the same place. Our criticism will be mainly oc upied | 
" ‘ l or in ed in the lectures, as the sermons contain 

nothir rmane to questions that are now agitated in the thinking world, 

and consequently are of no general interest. 


se who are interested in the dispute at present existing between 
those educational theorists who uphold the paramount importance of the 


study of the dead classical languages as a means of mental culture (and our 


remarks will be mainly @ propos of this discussion), and those who, being dis- 
satisfied with the traditional system, wish to substitute for it a new one, in 
which natural and political science shall have a larger share than they at 
present possess, should read this book in connection with that recently 
edited by Dr. Youmans, called “The Culture Demanded by Modern Life.” 
The two books represent—the one by assertion, the other by implication— 
the two theories 

The object of the author of these essays was, through their means, to 
stimulate the young men under his care to earnest study. With this object 
he placed before them what he considered the proper theory, mode, and end 
‘ Educational institutions,” said he, “ are organized 


and conducted on well-established philosophical principles, no less than in 


of collegiate education. 


accordance with the lessons of experience and the exigencies of the current | 


time.’ What these philosophical principles are must be hered from the 





general tenor of the lectures, as they are nowhere distinctly stated. It will 


surely be allowed us to state one of them thus: Since the object of education 
is such a mental culture as will best fit those who are the recipients of it to 
s for which it is possible by mental training to prepare 


perform all the dutie 
them, therefore the eurriculum of an institution for educational purposes 
should be planned in such a way as will best attain this end. 

From this statement it inevitably follows that, if the duties of a young 


man in the nineteenth century be essentially different from those of a young 


man in the fifteenth century, his education should be different. If the duties | 


of educated men at that time were mainly ecclesiastical, and if they be now 
mainly scientific and political, the modes by which they are prepared for 
usefulness should be different. 

In the fifteenth century there was, for instance, a demand in England for 
a culture which the old Trivium and Quadrivium could not supply ; cons 
quently men who, like Collet and Grocyn, desir sd to study the Greek lan 
guage and literature were obliged to seck it elsewhere, and they found it in 
Italy. The opposition to the introduction of this study in the English uni- 
versities was so great that it was not without long and wordy contention 
that the “ Greeks,” as they were called, headed by Erasmus, who had come 
from Rotterdam with the laudable purpose of instructing the English in this 
branch of learning, succeeded in obtaining for it a foothold at Oxford. Greek 


was then demanded, and Greek was cbtained ; so science, being now wanted, | 


should be forthcoming in places where we have a right to look for it. Too 
sturdy and headstrong a refusal to supply it will inevitably end disastrously 
for that which opposes it, whereas, if science and literature of all kinds be 
allowed to take each its natural place, there will be no jar or confusion, and 
no marring of the beautiful entirety of what would then be a liberal educa 
tion. As Collet was obliged to go to Italy for Greek, so is it now a fact that 


for a tolerably thorough scientific education our young men are obliged to go | 


to France—a grievance which loudly calls for redress. 

But it is wise to offer innovating propositions with diffidence, certainly 
with courtesy. Let no class mistake its ruling idea for the larger spirit of 
the age. So many educational theories have been lauded to the sky, been 
tried and found incompetent, that they who have a theory on this subject 
should thoroughly digest, and perhaps try it on a small scale, as Robert 
Owen tried communism, and see whether or not it will work, before press- 


ing its claims upon the attention of the public, which is always waiting, | 
with open ears, to hear any new theory in regard to that vexatious question | 
of the improvement of men—the “ amelioration of their condition,” as it is | 


called. ‘There was a time when Rousseau’s “ Emile” and the Lockian sys- 
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Rousseau classed with Locke and considered authority by a Methodist con- 
ference! Those who are in love with the Positive Philosophy will lay great, 
| and perhaps too great, stress on the study of positive science; but there is 
danger that they will neglect much which is valuable because it is not in 
| the universe as reduced by M. Comte. “The heavens declare no glory save 
that of Newton and Laplace,” is doubtless a great saying, but doubtless, also, 
| it does not close debate on that question. 
There seems to be little doubt that some very grave cause of complaint 
| exists against our colleges and universities. There is, even among the stu- 
| dents themselves, a growing discontent with the routine through which 
| they are forced to go. it can also hardly be denied that there is seldom 
|so helpless a class of men cast upon society as a newly graduated class of 
lcollege students. They feel, instantly they come in contact with the 
| matter-of-fact world, that they have not so good a chance of success as men 
who have never been at college; that they have not the qualifications 
necessary to meet successfully the responsibilities in the midst of which 
they so suddenly appear—as it were from another world. In such a govern- 
ment as ours, where any man may at any time be called upon to perform 
important practical duties, education should give its recipients at least the 
theory of those duties. The science of political economy is hardly studied 
at all in our colleges, although this is one of the studies with which an 
American should be most conversant. At college a man who has read and 
can “talk” Stuart Mill is looked upon as quite a great man, while one 
who has gone so far as to read Adam Smith is a prodigy. 

The French language, in which so much that is important in science of 
all kinds is contained, is generally pursued as an optional study, and but 
| very little stress is laid upon it by college authorities. If a man were tole- 
rably acquainted with French scientific literature from the middle of the 
eighteenth century till the present time, he would be possessed of such a 
| fund of practical knowledge as would throw even the ordinary run of col- 
| lege professors, much more students, into bewilderment. 

But science is strictly utilitarian in its objects, and employs but one de- 
| partment of the nature of man. Although at its two extremes it touches 
metaphysics, and sometimes rises to the grandeur of poetry, yet these are 
not its appropriate spheres of action. It was a favorite maxim of Mon- 
tesquieu that “power is ever at war with its own boundaries,” and in 
nothing can the truth of this saying be more clearly seen than in the en- 
deavors of science to crowd metaphysics and poetry out of existence, or, at 
most, to give them a little ground where they may lie down and die in peace. 
The fact that this is a reaction should deter scientific men from carrying it 
to extremes. ‘To exaggerate a principle is to weaken it. Our college curri- 
cula do not need less classics and metaphysics and more natural science, but 
they need more of all three. The great fault of American education is its 
| superficiality. Our common-school system is defective in this very way. 
A great many people are educated a very little ;- perhaps with the idea that 
if, like Micky Free’s father, they can get their heads and shoulders out, they 
,can easily extricate the rest of their bodies. Our boys get just enough of 
education to fit them for “going into a store,” and our girls enough to 
enable them to misspell love-letters and read novels. “ A little Latin and 
less Greek,” and yet less science, and a large amount of pretence and self- 
assertion, make up generally the acquirements of our candidates for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Two or three years of contact with the world 
‘are generally sufficient to rub off these superficialities, and our college 
graduates are then much the same as men who have had none of their 
“advantages,” unless, indeed, it be an advantage to know how useless our 
college education is. 


” 








SAMUELS'S ORNITHOLOGY.* 


Mr. SAMUELS was right in thinking that his treatise on birds would 
| meet a real want; and the faithfulness with which he has done his work, 
| and the modesty with which he presents it to the public, would indispose us 
| to severe criticism, even if his success were far less than it is. But the book 
is really a very excellent one, of just the character needed. Free use is 
| made, and ample credit given, of the observations of earlier naturalists— 
Nuttall, Wilson, etc.—though we are surprised that the interesting articles 
in The Atlantic Monthly are not noticed. 





tem had such a widespread influence that even the prejudices of religious | 

. P . . : | 
systems were unable to withstand it; and we find an American Methodist | 
conference, considering in regard to the best mode of educating young men | 


The descriptions of the birds, their distribution and habits, and especially 
their eggs, are brief, clear, and accurate. We are sorry to miss some of the 
| popular names of birds ; among them some of those best worth preserving: 

in Methodist institutions of learning, saying that there should be in them | os veery (Wilson’s thrush), Jinnet (purple finch), fife-bird (white-throated 


“nothing which the world calls play, in accordance with the views of two | sparrow), red mavis (to our thinking the best name of the brown thrush). 
of the greatest men of any age, Mr. Locke and Mr. Rousseau!” Think of | 
x ! 





ema * “ Ornithology and Odlogy of New England. By Edward A. Samuels, Curator of 
* College Life. Its Theory and Practice. By Rev. Stephen Olin, D.D., LL.D., late | Zodlogy in the Massachusetts State Cabinet,” Boston; Nichols & Noyes, 1867. 8vo, 
: P 


President of Wesleyan University.”. New York; Harper & Brothers. 1867. PP. 583, 
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The songs are less satisfactorily treated. The songs of the Baltimore oriole Mrs. Ellet’s “ Practical Housekeeper” has been brought out afresh, in 


and the bay-winged finch are not even mentioned. The song of the war- | elegant style, by Mr. W. A. Townsend, who first published this work in 
bling vireo is described as almost exactly resembling that of the purple finch, | 1857. Since then it has been revised, and toa considerable extent rewritten, 
which, to be sure, it does in quality of tone, but not at all in the notes, and now offers five thausand practical receipts and maxims, illustrated by 
the finch being a very rapid singer, the vireo a rather slow one. ‘The song five hundred wood-engravings. Mrs. Ellet begins at the beginning, / 

of the brown thrush, he says, seems to be “a sort of confused mixture of the | with the house, furnishes it—more expensively than is necessary for some 
notes of different birds;” but, in fact, this fine singer has a song which is | folks—sets the table, directs the mistress, directs the servants, takes care of 
exclusively his own, resembling no other but that of his cousin the cat-bird. | the children and the sick, goes to market, carves the meat, describes 
Mr. Samuels decides the vexed question as to the hermit thrush by saying | thoroughly all the details of household economy, and then brinea-forward 














that his habiis, song, etc., are “almost exactly similar to those of the song 
[wood] thrush,” a decision which we do not believe is the correct one. 

We are not disposed to censure the editor for the manner in which the 
book is illustrated, because we know that the task set before him was one 
which could not be accomplished—an illustrated book of birds which should 
cost only fifteen dollars. We do not know that he could have done much 
better for this sum than he has done; we think, however, that he might 
have shown better judgment in the selection, and will make a suggestion 
which may be of service for a new edition. Those who buy a book of this 


character wish for illustrations only for their scientific value, to help in de- 


termining a bird or an egg. For this purpose what is required is not abso 
lute completeness, but accuracy and system; whatever is done should be 
upon a plan. If we cannot have a full-colored plate of every bird, such as 
Audubon gives—as we certainly cannot for fifteen dollars—we hardly care 
for full-colored plates at all, but should very much value a series of cuts giv- 
ing a clear and distinct idea of the characteristics of the families and classes. 
Again, if the eggs are to be given at all, they should be all given—all, that 
is, except the pure white, and they, perhaps, in outline. Four plates, con- 
taining the eggs of thirty birds out of nearly three hundred, are of scarcely 
any value except as pretty pictures. It ought to be said that these plates of 
eggs are admirably done, and we urge Mr. Samuels very earnestly to go on 
with this special work he has so well begun, and publish as an appendix a 
complete set of colored plates of the eggs of every bird in his book ; we be- 
lieve it would find a large sale, and it would be a very valuable contribution 
to natural history. The figures of the birds are well enough, although far 
from equal to the eggs ; but we wonder on what principle of selection the 
showy owl, the crow, and the crow blackbird were selected for coloring. 
Indeed, the impression left by the illustrations, as a whole, is that they were 
meant to catch the eye, not to convey instruction. 








Recent Republications.—The sixth annual edition of “ Harper’s Hand-book 
for Travellers in Europe and the East” appears as usual at this season. 
Two years ago we criticised the plan of this guide, and found fault with the 
proportion of space allotted to the various countries, and suggested some 
omissions by which space might be gained. We do not discover any essen- 
tial change since then. Seven pages have been inserted descriptive of the 
Paris Exposition, and giving a plan of the building, but this is almost the 
only indication of the yearly revision by which the publishers distinguish 
theirs from other European guide-books. Though at any time within the 
past six months it has been evident what would be the extent of the North 
German Confederation, the editor, in half a dozen lines, alludes to the poli- 
tical revolution in Germany, and postpones any account of it till next year. 
Austria’s limits are quite definite, and have been since last summer, but the 
account of her is not varied from that which answered before the Seven 
Weeks’ War. In Venice we are told the nature of the Austrian rule, and 
may suppose that Venetia is still a province, till a correcting line is thrown 
in at the end. South Germany is put by itself, as politically it should be. 
The few pages devoted to the United States are so clearly gratuitous, and 
necessarily imperfect, that we still wonder they are retained, especially as 
they have to compete with the very full, very accurate, and seemingly con- 
scientious “ Hand-book of Northern Travel” published by the Appletons, 
of which the ninth annual edition has been sent us. The only criticism we 
have for it is, that it follows perhaps too closely the railroad lines, so that 
out-of-the-way places, which the judicious tourist would select if he knew 
their attractions, are not sufficiently described. Thus the Housatonic Valley, 
in Massachusetts, is very inadequately praised, and, in fact, must be looked 
for under the head of Connecticut, as Burlington under the head of New 
York. So the Dixville Notch in New Hampshire, no longer rarely visited 
or obscure, demands more particulars, especially as it is fully the peer of the 
other two great notches of the State. And the Umbagog, lowest of six or 
seven connected lakes that empty into the Androscoggin, and the natural 
corollary of the Dixville Notch to one going east, deserves specification be- 
yond what it receives. The same may be said of the Au Sable River in this 
State. But we are aware that each person has his pet resorts, and is liable 
o set too high an estimate upon them. 


her receipts—one hundred and eighteen, for instance, being for s ups. She 
tells how to tie a secure knot, to fold a napkin, to filter liquids, to cut class 


she gives a monthly bill of fare for all the year; and has space for cosmet 


| ics, salves, hair dyes, and a “ family medical guide,” which will not be found 





superfluous, or, as a whole, untrustworthy. Mrs. Ellet has written, we 
| should say, for the more wealthy rather than for the less, but persons of 
moderate means can easily omit from her recipes the ingredients which 
are only epicurean. Wine and brandy are among these, often enough to 
‘cause a little surprise when the author prefaces her account of beverages 
with a “testimony” against the use of spirituous liquors. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields seem to have judged rightly that the publica 
tion of Dr. Hayes’s last work, “ The Open Polar Sea,” and the interest man 
ifested in it, rendered advisable a republication of his“ Arctic Boat Journey 
in the Autumn of 1854 ""—not ‘64, as we said the other day in announcing 
the book. This has been handsomely accomplished, with the addition of 
engravings and charts, and of notes by the author which, by reference to 
his latest explorations, lend a completeness to the narrative which it could 
not have before. In his concluding chapter Dr. Hayes develops the thesis 
that the dangers encountered by Arctic travellers are generally less than 
those encountered by travellers in Africa. 

“Living Age ” is an exact description of the contents of Volume NCILL 
of the popular serial which bears that name. Not only the literature but 
the politics of Christendom during the last quarter is here placed on record, 
and the owner of the book has history and criticism, the important facts 
and the best opinions, bound together and fit for preservation. 

Bulwer’s “ Eugene Aram ” is the latest volume of the Globe Edition of 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., to which we have already alluded. It is 
full-bodied but not clumsy, and the print is excellent. 

Messrs. Harper & Bros. have united in one volume Thackeray's lectures 
on the British Humorists and the Four Georges, hitherto published sepa- 
rately. More entertaining reading it would be hard to discover, or a more 
agreeable way of studying history from the political and the literary point 
of view. 


A Manual of Marine Insurance. By Manley Hopkins. (Philadelphia ; 
J. B, Lippincott & Co. 1867.)—This is a treatise published both in England 
and America, setting forth the general rules of marine insurance as they 
are understood by underwriters and average adjusters in Great Britain. 
The author is thoroughly familiar with his subject, and writes with the 
ease to which such familiarity is indispensable. Very few legal authorities 
are cited, but the substance of the law on the subject is stated with unusual 
clearness and accuracy. Merchants will find in it a more concise, compre 
hensive, and comprehensible statement of the law and customs of marine 
insurance than in any other book with which we are acquainted; while 
lawyers will get many new ideas from it, and derive from it a view of the 
mercantile side of questions which will throw much light upon their drier 
legal studies. The typography is in Spottiswoode’s usual admirable style, 
which tempts one to read for the mere sake of enjoying the print. 


The P¢ opk the Sovereigns. Being a Comparison of the Government of the 
United States with those of the Republics which have existed before. By 
James Monroe. Edited by Samuel L. Gouverneur. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott. 1867.)—This is a fragmentary work of Ex-President Monroe, 
put into shape by his grandson, and published for the first time nearly 
forty years after his death. It consists of two parts, the first containing 
reflections upon the capacity of the human race in general for self-govern 
ment, and the second containing a review of the ancient republics of Greece 
and Carthage. Mr. Monroe was a highly respectable, but not brilliant 
statesman ; and therefore no one will be surprised to find that his ideas are 
not very profound, nor remarkable for originality. Those, however, who 
desire to know the views of one of our early statesmen upon the subject of 
republican government, may find some matter of interest in the volume. 


The Code of Procedure. (New York : Diossy & Cockroft. 1867.)-——-This 
is an extremely neat pocket edition of the Code, without notes. Its small- 
ness, cheapness, and clear print must make it very acceptabie to lawyers 





and others. 
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SOUTHERN POLITICS. 


PENNESSEE has just given decisive evidence of the comparative | 
unanimity with which the newly enfranchised voters at the South sup- | 


port the Republican party, and has effectually dissipated whatever 
hopes might have been entertained by politicians of the Democratic 
party of a division and neutralization of the colored yote. There 
were grounds for such a division in Tennessee that did not exist in any 
other State. There is a large loyal white population, many, if not most, 
of whom have, until a very recent period, entertained a strong dislike 
for the negro, and have been unwilling to render him the simplest jus- 
1ey believed themselves able to keep down the rebel 


tice. So long as t 
element without the help of colored men, they scouted the idea of 
universal suffrage. And .when they were compelled to choose between 
this and political extinction, they delayed their decision until the op- 
portunity for choice was nearly lost. These remarks do not fully apply 
to Governor Brownlow and a few others, who, on this point, were in 
advance of their constituents, but they are perfectly true of the great 
majority of white loyalists, in or out of office. It could not be expected 
that such a course would of itself command the confidence of the 
colored people when finally enfranchised; but although the “ Conser- 
vatives” strove hard to impress the new voters with the insincerity of 
the Radicals, it appears that at least nine-tenths of the colored vote 
has been given for the Radical ticket. 

We have no desire to underrate the difficulties of the Tennesseean 
Unionists ; but we submit for the consideration of all calm and intelli- 
gent men whether it is possible to protract very much longer the 
régime which is now established in Tennessee, and of which Governor 
Brownlow is unfortunately the representative. Weacknowledge to the 
fullest extent the value of what the Unionists have done; but the main 
object and the only good excuse for their exclusive domination—the 
establishment of law and order throughout the State—they have not 
yet attained. Society there has, during the whole term of Governor 
Brownlow’s administration, been in a condition bordering on anarchy. 
The militia he has called out have, from the necessity of the case, 
been themselves fierce partisans, and have therefore wanted the first 
essentials of a good police—impartiality and discipline. Therefore it 
is fair to say, that the Radicals have not fairly discharged the duties 
which every party that takes to itself the exclusive control of the 
covernment of a State assumes by implication. It undertakes to 
maintain order, and protect life and property, by the mere fact of its ex- 
cluding its opporients from the polls ; and in case of failure to meet these 
responsibilities, it is no answer to allege the wickedness and turbulence 
of the malcontents. This wickedness and turbulence were part of the 
problem with which those who took charge of the government engaged 
to deal, and, in fact, furnished the main reason for confining the govern- 
ment to a portion of the population. When Governor Brownlow says 
the State is torn by strife and disorder because the rebels are so bad, 
he talks like a general who excuses his defeat on the ground that the 
enemy fought too hard. 

We do not seek to censure the Radicals too severely for their 
shortcomings. It would have been absurd to expect men who 
had gone through what they have gone through to sit down the 
minute the war was over, forgive their enemies, and administer the 
government on philosophical principles. Men will be men; and 
we confess that, for our part, we think half the moral value of such 
a struggle as the country has passed through would be lost if people 
were to set about forgiving and forgetting as soon as the last shot was 
fired. No society could either last very long, or be worth the trouble 
of saving, in which rascals and traitors and murderers ceased to be 
detested as soon as they lost their powers of mischief, and in which 
men had learnt to bear the most atrocious wrongs without feeling any 
resentment against those who wronged them. The adoption of any 
such rule in politics would end in giving the scoundrels the control of 
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the world. Therefore, when Brownlow and his loyalists devoted 
themselves two years to cursing, abusing, and “running off” the 
Tennesseean rebels, we could not greatly blame them. Now, however, 
they have a majority of voters on their side; they have proved their 
ability to keep order at the polls, and we submit that the country is 
fairly entitled to expect something from them in the way of pacifica- 
tion and conciliation, Whether Governor Brownlow is capable of any 
such work we greatly doubt, but if he be, his friends are bound to urge 
it upon him by every means in their power. 

In the other reconstructing States the few white loyalists have been 
| so long in harmony with the colored people that none of these difficul- 
| ties stand in the way. The Union Leagues are spreading with great rap- 
|idity over the entire South; and it is probable that by this time a ma- 
| jority of the electors are enrolled in these or kindred political organi- 
| zations, and have pledged themselves to support the Republican party. 

We see that in South Carolina the only colored man who ever publicly 
hinted a doubt as to the course which his race should take, has fallen 
into line with the rest. Everywhere the colored people are at least as 
nearly unanimous upon one side as the Irishmen of New York are upon 
the other. 

It is eminently creditable to the newly enfranchised race that every 
|element of trouble in their politicai affairs has its origin among white 
| men. We do not know of a single unreasonable demand made by 
any body of colored politicians of their own motion; and they have 
| had good sense enough to reject some temptations put in their way by 
bad or foolish white men. One man in the South Carolina Convention 
was silly enough to propose a demand for a colored Vice-President 
next year; but the wisdom of his associates promptly extinguished this 
firebrand. Wherever there is any real trouble, it will, we predict, be 
generally found that some ambitious or selfish member of the ‘“ supe- 
rior” race is at the bottom of it. 

Virginia affords an unfortunate illustration of this fact. The Re- 
publicans of that State are kept in constant ferment by the anxiety of 
a few white men to keep the entire control of the party in their own 
hands. Their recent proceedings at Richmond seem to indicate their 
desire to keep the party conveniently small. The idea of calling a 
State Convention, and then urging the residents of the city where it is 
held to attend it in mass, is either grossly dishonest or absurd. Such 
a convention, of course, represents at most only the city—not the State. 
But when, after calling in a mob from the streets, they exclude respect- 
able citizens, elected from other districts, on the ground that the 
meetings at which they were chosen were not regularly called, the thing 
becomes doubly absurd. If the convention was a literal mass meeting, 
any one had a right to come in. If it was not, then the Richmond 
mob should have been kept out. It is obvious that the managers of 
such schemes are actuated more by a thirst for office than by a sincere 
desire for the public good. 

The evil that may result from such a narrow-minded policy is almost 
incalculable. It is of the utmost importance that a large portion of 
the white electors should co-operate with the colored people in support 
of the Republican party. There is scarcely a State, except South 
Carolina, which can be controlled by the colored vote alone for more 
|than two or three years, Certainly Virginia is not one of that class, 
The white voters will constitute a majority whenever they choose to act 
together; and they will probably increase far more rapidly than the 
others. Immigration will soon flow in that direction; and this, of 
course, will be exclusively white, and in great part unfriendly to the 
colored people. To reject the proffered alliance of a large class of 
respectable white residents, and to deny them their fair share of influ- 
ence and position, is an act of short-sighted folly that will react severely 
upon tlre freedmen, if they are ever persuaded to commit it. They 
ought not to be subservient to their white neighbors, nor to submit to 
their dictation in political matters; but when an opportunity is pre- 
sented for securing the co-operation of both races upon fair and equal 
terms, it is the duty and the interest of the colored people to accept it, 
and those are not their sincere friends who throw obstacles in the 
way. 

The South Carolina Republican Convention adopted (among other 
things) a resolution favoring the greater subdivision of landed prop- 
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that it was intended to open the way for confiscation, Our views 
upon that point need no repetition ; but in order to comprehend the 
motives for a resolution of this kind it is necessary to know something 
of the way in which land is held in the South. Immense tracts, 
including nearly all that is really available for cultivation, are 
held by men who were, before the war, rich in land and slaves. All 
their wealth apart from the bare soil is swept away; and a large 
proportion of them have neither the means nor the energy to cul- 
tivate their waste land. They hate “ Yankees” and negroes too 
bitterly to tolerate the idea of leasing farms to either of these classes, 
who alone have ability to make a profitable use of it. They are too 
proud of their territorial possessions to sell any part of them. In 
short, they are like the dog in the manger—they can make no use of 
the land themselves, and they will not suffer any one else to do so. 
Eminent political economists have asserted the right of the State to 
interfere in such cases; and the colored people, without being able to 
reason out the matter as fully as Mr. Mill has done, have instinctively 
reached the same conclusion; and most Northern men who have 
settled in the South sympathize with their dissatisfaction at such 
wholesale waste. 

Confiscation is not needed to cure this evil, nor do we believe that 
the Southern Republicans will ask for any such remedy. But they 
will be very likely to pass such general laws as will make the7posses- 
sion of large waste tracts so burdensome that the owner will be very 
glad to sell them, If in doing this they act under good advice, and 
pass just and equal laws for the purpose, they will relieve the South 
from a great incubus on its prosperity. If they resort to oppressive 
and unfair legislation, they will injure themselves by driving away 
capital. 





WAGES AGAINST 00-OPERATION. 


A sTRONG argument against co-operation, from the pen of M. Batbie, 

a French economist of distinction, appears in the Rerue des Deur 
Mondes of June 15, Ile declares the main objection to wages, on the 
part of French workmen at least, to be their false notion that there is 
a certain social degradation in living by them, and then proceeds to 
show, which is, of course, not a very difficult matter, that payment in 
yages is, per se, as honorable a mode of payment as any, inasmuch as 
wages are in reality simply the sum for which the workman agrees to 
sell in advance his share of the products of labor and capital, making 
due allowance for the guarantee against all risk which the capitalist 
gives him. But we do not believe that in France, any more than in 
other countries, this idea of the degradation of living by wages is 
confined to workmen. It pervades all classes of society, and it is 
because it pervades all classes, and not because they hold it themselves, 
that workmen are restive under it. Owing to varidéus circumstances, 
which we cannot enumerate here, the man who is hired by another to 
do certain duties is looked upon as, in a certain sense, his servant ; and 
the position of a servant, whatever it may become hereafter, is not now 
considered that of a man who sells his commodity called labor, but 
of an inferior living in subjection to, and sacrificing his will to that of, 
a superior. Nor is this feeling confined to Europe ; it exists here, and 
shows itself in every field of labor. It disposes many classes of em- 
ployees to incivility, as a sort of protest against the popular definition 
of their condition. Moreover, it is universally recognized that the man 
who is “in business for himself,” as it is called, occupies a higher 
social position than the man who works for another, and almost every 
man who has any ambition or energy endeavors, as rapidly as possible, 
to quit the position of an employee. In fact, men escape from it here 
with greater eagerness than they do in Europe, because there are more 
openings by which to escape, and, there being more openings, the 


spirit of hope and audacity, and the readiness to take risks, are more | 
widely diffused. It is a rather rare thing in this country to see an| 
elderly man in the position of clerk in a commercial house. In Europe | 
nothing is more common, and there are few things which put the 


difference in the social condition of the two countries more distinctly 
before the mind of an observer than this contrast. 

This feeling of dislike to wages, therefore, is not, as M. Batbie 
insinuates, confined to artisans or to France ; nor is it, as he maintains, 
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altogether silly. Living by wages no doubt means that a workman 
has commuted in a fixed sum for his share of the product; but it also 
means that he is subject to another man’s will, and thai it depends on 
his success in pleasing him whether he shall have any share in the 
products at all. This growing disinclination to be subject to other 
men’s will, or, in other words, the growing dislike of obedience to 
arbitrary commands, is one of the most marked phenomena of modern 
society. It is a constant subject of lamentation with conservatives 
but we confess we see in it not only nothing to deplore, but much t 


rejoice over, for we regard it as one of the signs that we are making 
progress toward the time when men’s lives will be largely regulated 
by their own cultivated reason—when pains and penaltie#imposed by 
earthly superiors will be of little or no value, We see no prospect, in 
fact, of ever reconciling men to submission to the will of individuals, 
on any theory of morals or political economy, without a radical chang: 
in human nature. The history of progress is simply the history of a 
revolt against this régime. 

M. Batbie also holds that in reality the great mass of workmen do 
not desire co-operation, that co-operation involves risk, and that what a 
workman wants, to ensure his comfort and peace of mind, is tixity in his 
wages. Unless he knows how much he is to receive every month, he 
cannot tell how much he may spend, how much he can save. There is 
nothing so intolerable to most of men and women as uncertainty 
about their means of livelihood; even the tenants who, in Italy and 
Southern Europe, work farms on the métayer plan are always ready to 
accept fixed wages instead of a share of the crop, in order that they may be 
able to save systematically, and thus acquire the means of purchasing a 
piece of land of theirown, It is only choice workmen, M. Batbie thinks, 
who would be able to work the co-operative system as applied to produc- 
tion, though all might work it as applied to consumption ; if, therefore, 
co-operative production were extensively tried, it would, through defects 
in management and diversity of temper, zeal, and industry, end in the 
exclusion or withdrawal of all but the best educated and most intelli 
gent—the remainder falling back once more into the condition of 
hirelings, in which, being now deprived of the guidance of their 
natural leaders, their condition would be worse and more hopeless 
than ever. 

It is, of course, impossible to tell whether workmen generally desire 
co-operation as a substitute for wages or not. What is certain is that 
they are dissatisfied with their present relations to capital, and that 
these relations cannot last much longer without great modification, and 
co-operation certainly commends itself @ priori as the best change ; in 
fact, it is the only change anybody has yet thought of. Its enemies, M. 
Batbie included, so far as we know anything of their utterances, have 
nothing better to offer as a remedy for the acknowledged evils in the 
condition of labor than recommendations to masters and workmen to 


But the world has ceased to expect any great improvements in the con 
dition of mankind from moral maxims, If they were as efficacious as 
some people evidently think them, the Chinese Empire would be 
an earthly paradise. Whether the mass of working men in any country 
have yet sufficient intelligence or education or self-restraint to work the 
co-operative system may be open to doubt. Considering the use a great 
many of them make of their spare money and spare time, and the 
notions they have of the rights of their neighbors, doubts about it are 
pardonable. But some are capable of co-operating, and we may be 
sure that no such movement can possibly be a complete success at 





once. Even if only a few associations succeed, the sight of their work 

ing will exercise an educating influence on the hirelings, and every year 
a greater and greater number of the latter would be able and willing 
to change their condition for that of co-operators. There is no danger 
of the experiment being tried by the whole body of working-men, 
/and of its failing and. throwing back the majority into their old posi 

tion, with hopes blighted and ambition and energy deadened. No 
great step forward is ever taken at once by all. The more capable and 
best trained take it first, and show the others how to follow; and we 
do not ourselves look forward to the co-operative movement becoming 
| general for some years, and its growth, we are sure, will be very gradual. 
| But the number of those capable of taking part in it will every year 
‘increase, and the discredit of being left outside of it, and of not having 
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be more reasonable and considerate in their dealings with each other 
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the qualities—the intelligence, sobriety, and self-restraint—necessary for | lic life, who are constantly exposed to the criticisms of 


taking part in it, will every year increase also, 
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the press, and who 
naturally feel that, in contending with a nameless man, they lose the ad- 


The illustration in support of his position drawn by M. Batbie | Vantage to which they consider themselves fairly entitled, of a personal 


from the anxiety of the métayers to have fixed wages, in order to save 
money and buy land, is in every way fallacious—so fallacious that we | 
do not well see how a writer of M. Batbie’s acuteness came to use it. | 
The métayer is in the position the artisan would be in if he were paid 
by a share in the profits instead of by fixed wages. He is not, how- 
ever, in the position of the member of a co-operative association. If he 
were one of the joint owners of a farm, and deliberately preferred aban 
doning his co-proprictorship for the purpose of becoming a hired laborer, | 
But he is not; he isa 
a vastly superi 
but his position wants the certainty and in- | 
dependence which belong to the ownership of both land and labor or 


then his case would serve M. Batbie’s purpose. 
hired laborer, paid ina peculiar kind of way 
our mind, to weekly wages 


r way, to | 


capital and labor. His anxiety to become proprietor of a piece of land 
himself is, therefore, easy to understand, We are inclined to believe 
that the working-men in manufacturing industry will, and perhaps 


would do well to, pass through a stage corresponding to the métayer 


system in agriculture, in which their wages will in part, at least, consist 
of a share in the profits; but this assuredly will not be their final 
goal. 

M. Batbie’s last objection is that the working-men will never sub- 
mit to the sacrifice of individuality involved in co-operation—the 
complete absorption of the man in the mass, and the constant surveil- 
lance on the part of his fellows to which each will have to submit, 
when all are joint proprietors, and all have a fixed interest in the 
amount of production. 

He mentions in support of this that the children of co-operators 
hardly ever want to take their fathers’ places, but he gives no figures 
or dates or circumstances to enable us to estimate the weight of this 
illustration. It is not difficult to understand the discomfort which the 
great mass of men, bred in the atmosphere of deceit, subterfuge, and 
shirking by which factories and workshops are pervaded under the 
wages system, must feel on finding themselves surrounded at their 
work, not, as now, by accomplices in or connivers at every contrivance 
which promises to enable them to evade responsibility or defraud the 
employer, but by persons who all have an employer's feelings, or have 
an employer's interest in exacting a rigid performance of duty. But 
that nearly every workman will find infinite moral benefit from the 
change, there can be no question. What the laboring classes need to 
have developed in them most of all is not the sense of individual inde- 
pendence, but of social obligations—the conception of what they owe 
to society at large and to their fellows; and there is little doubt that 
nothing would do this more effectually than the daily presentation to 
them of their duty—not by ‘“ tyrannical capitalists,” but by their 
own fellows—as a thing not to be shirked, or evaded, or slurred over, 
but to be done faithfully, and not done for the benefit of their precious 
persons only, but for the benefit of all their mates. The vice of work- 
ing-men, until very recently, has been brutal individuality, and the ten- 
dency of our time is altogether in the direction of excessive segrega- 
tion, not of aggregation. 

There is certainly, too, no reason why the exactingness of the work- 
shop should in any way affect men’s lives outside of it, or why the 
workman who passes eight or ten hours a day under its bracing moral 
influence should not, in his own home, indulge in the widest diversity 
of task or pursuit just as he does now. 


ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. 


For a long while after the newspaper press had assumed its present 
shape, it was the fashion to ascribe all its faults to its anonymousness. If 
it was reckless or abusive, or inaccurate or unscrupulous, or slanderous or 
slipshod, the reason was, we were generally told, that the writers of articles 
did not put their names to them. Were they forced to do so, we were 
assured, they would express themselves with more care, would make sure 
of their facts before expressing themselves at all, would display more 
respect for the feelings and reputation of individuals, and infuse a higher 
tone into their comments upon everything. This way of looking at the 





matter prevails widsly to this hour, and particularly amongst men in pub- 


comparison between themselves and their critic. As regards the security 
of private character particularly, it is assumed, almost without discus. 
sion, that it would be greatly promoted by forcing writers to appear under 
their own signatures. Neither well-known men nor obscure men would 
venture, it is very generally believed, to take the liberties with individual 
character which both have no hesitation in taking anonymously, if they had 


| to raise their vizors every time they addressed the public. 


The question was one of those which could hardly be decided by mere 


}argument. The convenience of anonymousness was so great that the press 


was not at all likely to abandon it of its own accord, and in America and 


England-—the two countries in which the press was most of a power— 
there was no means of forcing it to do so. The world is therefore under 
some obligations to the Emperor Napoleon for having undertaken to try the 


experiment when he ascended the throne in 1852. One of his first acts was 
to foree every writer of every article in a newspaper, or other periodical or 
publication, to siga his name to it. The ostensible object of this move was, 
of course, to make it easy for the police to reach the real delinquents in 


cases of violation of the law, and thus far it had undoubtedly met with a 


| good deal of sympathy from the general public ; but his enemies insist that 


his real object was to degrade and weaken the press, to drive the best men 
away from it. To those who had never carefully considered the matter, 
and who had been accustomed to regard anonymousness as the great vice 
of newspapers, of course this charge looked like a calumny; but events 
have proved that, however those who made it may have been mistaken 
about the design of the Emperor's policy, they were not in the least mis- 
taken as to its result. 

What this result has been, readers of the French newspapers know. 
Under the new régime the great newspapers which, whatever their faults 
may have been—and they were many-——were for twenty years the glory of 
France—in the columns of which some of the ablest French writers first 
used their pens fur the instruction of their countrymen, and in which great 
questions of politics, of finance, of history, and of literature were discussed 
with unequalled force, eloquence, and learning, and which exercised dur- 
ing the period between the downfall of the Bonaparte dynasty and its 
restoration an influence on French opinion such as nothing else ever did— 
have totally disappeared. As mere newspapers, the French press was always 
defective ; as an instrument for working on the national mind, it has never 
been surpassed, if ever equalled, by the press of any other country. To be 
sure, it was not wholly anonymous. It is much less anonymous, for instance, 
than the English press, but it was sufficiently anonymous to enable any 
man who had convictions, and wanted to lay them before the world without 
dragging his own personality into the arena, to do so with the certainty of 
a fair hearing. A greater change than has come over it in the last fifteen 
years it would be difficult to imagine. The great writers—the men who 
cannot bear to speak only half their thoughts, or to speak at all with a police 
agent at their elbow—have abandoned the field. This, it is true, it would 
be unfair to ascribe wholly to the loss of anonymousness, as it may be ac- 
counted for by the nature of the political régime under which they were 
living ; but nothing but the loss of anonymousness will account for the 
appearance of the breed who have come up in their stead, and for the rela- 
tions in which even the better class of writers now stand to the public. 

One of the most marked characteristics of the new system is the increase 
of personalities in the press, and personalities of the grossest and most offen- 
sive kind—the very thing which the signing of names was expected to ren- 
der impossible. In fact, a class of papers, known as “ la petite presse,” has 
sprung up, which contains nothing but personal gossip, often of the most 
disgraceful description, in which club and saloon scandal is retailed with as 
much embellishment and distortion as may seem desirable, and in which, 
when real scandal is wanting, the writers publish inventions of their own, 
and, in doing so, respect neither age nor sex. This class of journals is 
conducted by men who abound in Paris, as in all large cities, and whose 
number is every day increasing—men without character, or education, or 
brains, or position, and whose whole stock-in-trade consists in facility in 
collecting “ personal items” and putting them into “lively,” slangy 
language, and in case-hardened indifference to the annoyance they may 
cause. Their one craving is notoriety, and in this way only, in default 
of the commission of remarkable crimes, can they attain it. In France, it 
is the fashion to punish offences égainst individual character, or privacy, by 
duel, but this is exactly what the writers of the “ petite ~presse” like. 
Nothing delights them more than to sting a man of eminence into taking 
notice of their attacks on him and challenging them, for nothing else 
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Frenchman’s indifference to the pistol and dexterity with the smrll-sword. 

Nor is this sort of indecency confined to the “ petite presse.” Men of 
the same stamp as most of its contributors of course often find their way 
into the columns of the higher papers, and there indulge their propensities 
in the same manner and with a similar result. An “ affaire” with a well. 
known man, if they can only bring it about, makes them the talk of the 
town for several days, and makes their names more or less familiar to the 
public for-long afterwards. Moreover, discussions between two journals on 
any topic, if the articles are signed, are almost sure to degenerate before 
long into personalities, and the resu!t has been the shocking crop of duels 
by which the French literary world has of late been disgraced. The 
effect of the sight of an opponent, in propria persona, in rousing animal 
pugnacity anc turning attention away from the real points at issue, 
is well known, and is recognized markedly in codes of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. The rule which obliges all speakers in debate to address the 
chair, to speak of all other members by their official name, not by 
their own name, as “the gentleman from New York,” “the honorable 
member for Birmingham,” is simply an attempt to throw a semi-trans 
parent veil of anonymousness over the parties to the controversy and 
thus avoid the notoriously irritating and bellicose influence on the imagina 
tion of the “you” or the “Jobn Smith.” In like manner, an unpersonal 
attack on a man by 7'e Times or Tribune produces a very different effect on 
his mind from an attack signed “H. G.” or “H. J. R.” It may mortify or 
annoy him, but somehow or other it does not produce on him that burning 
desire to get at somebody and chastise him which is produced by an 
onslaught made by somebody whose face and figure appear between 
the lines and shoot out into full relief in the signature at the close. We 
have had in the press of this city abundant illustrations of what we are here 
saying. When any of its great warriors want to “ handle somebody with- 
out gloves,” they almost invariably lay aside the editorial robes and make 
their appearance in the simple character of indignant and outraged men. 
The long war between “If. G.” and “T. W.,” for instance, would have 
been a very colorless and tame affair if it had been carried on simply by 
The Tribune and Commercial Advertiser. 

It is not only the relations of the writers of the press to each other which 
are affected by the use of their own signatures, but their relations to the 
public. The disuse of the anonymous, instead of rendering them and the 
editors of the papers for which they write more careful, has actually ren 
dered them more reckless. Signing an article, in the first place, by limiting 


responsibility to the writer only, renders the other persons connected with | 


the journal indifferent to what he says, and it renders him, if a vain or hot- 
headed man, more reckless and vituperative. His very appearance in person, 
while rousing the animosity of his opponents, rouses also his own animal 
courage and stimulates his love of notoriety, and fixes his thoughts more on 
the figure he will cut in the row which is to follow than on the truth or logic 
of hisstatements. The result is that men whom the French journalists eri- 
ticise are apt to rank their criticisms as personal affronts, and the attempts 
made in Paris of late to bring these quarrels to a crisis have been a positive 
disgrace to civilization—all the greater disgrace as they have occurred inthe 
most polished city in the world. The annals of the Natchez or Vicksburg 
press can, we venture to say, furnish nothing to equal in disgusting barba- 
tism the spectacle which was witnessed on the Boulevards three weeks ago, 
of the son of one editor—a senator to boot—following another editor of a 
leading paper along the street, spitting in his face, and loading him with 
low abuse, and then publishing a full account of the blackguard perform- 
ance in his father’s paper; or that other, in which the two sons of the 


Minister of Public Instruction (!) had a bout of fisticuffs with the editor of 


a paper in his own office, in revenge for certain comments on their father’s 
official conduct. 


The anonymous has never been maintained in this country with as much | 
rigidity as it has in England, owing mainly to the different constitution of 
society. The editors of the great papers are generally well-known public cha- | 


racters, although the authors of most of the articles for which they are legally 
responsible are unknown. But we think our readers will agree with us when 
we say that the tone of the press has suffered more from the personal prom- 
inence of its conductors than from any other cause. Whenever its columns 
are disgraced by vituperation, it is nearly always in some quarrel of the 
editor with which the paper as a paper has not and need not have any con 
cern, and in which the public in most cases takes no sort of interest; and 
we think it will be found, on a careful examination, that all those papers 
which owe much of their position to the editor’s personal reputation are 
apt to rely too much upon it, and admit matter to their columns which, if they 
had to stand on their own merits, they would not dare to publish. 
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Nor is this the only way in which the partial disuse of the anonymous 
affects literature and society unfavorably. It has originated, and is bringing 
‘into greater and greater vogue, the purchase of the names of distinguished 
| writers as a means of passing off inferior wares on the public. As soonasa 
| man has acquired a reputation nowadays which creates in the popular miad 
a presumption in favor of the productions of his pen, he is beset by the pub- 
| lishers of struggling or sensational periodicals with offers of large sums, not 
| for good articles, but for any kind of articles with his name to them ; the 
name being what is most wanted, everything else being of comparatively 
little moment. It is not in human nature for men, writing under the coa 
sciousness of this fact, to write well, even if they tried to do so; but, in most 
cases, they do not even try. They know that anything they write will be 
read, and that, whether they write or not, they are sure of their money and 
their employers sure of their profits; so they “ strike off” in their leisure 
hours yards of maudlin sentimentality, milk-and-water philosophy, slip-slop 
politics, and trivial schoolboy reminiscences on all sorts of themes, which 
debauch the public taste, cheat the more ignorant and simple readers, and, 
| what is worse than all, spread and develop amongst young men that fatal 
indifference to excellence, thoroughness, finish, and depth which is one of 
the curses of our time. When students leaving college read the bosh which 
doctors of divinity, “ able editors,” and “ distinguished statesmen ” print in 
popular periodicals, with their names and titles unblushingly written over 
| it, we can hardly wonder if they do not place their own standard very high, 
and if the “sensational” branch of our literature be that whose growth most 
| nearly keeps pace with the material development of the country. There is 
a want of conscience in this name-selling which calls for the reprobation of 
everybody whose reprobation has any influence. The public does not need 
| to know what kind of matter the Reverend Dr. Chrysostom or the Honorable 
| Jeremiah Boanerges can turn out once a week for ten thousand dollars a 
year; but it does need to have all the results of careful culture and sound 
| and conscientious thinking which its ablest minds can furnish laid before it 
| as often and as regularly as the resources of the press will permit 
The world will, doubtless, one day reach a stage of culture in which 
| Writers, no matter what their degree or antecedents may be, will be able to 
publish their opinions to the wor!d in the press with the certainty that 
these opinions will be considered on their merits, and without any reference 
to the personal character of the utterers of them ; but we are evidently ta: 
from that stage as yet. How very far we are, and how needful the anony 
mous still is, was illustrated curiously in the last number of the Worth 
American Review, in a critique on Mr. Edward Atkinson's pamphlet on the 
Collection of Revenue. The critical notices of The Review-are generally its 
| very best feature, and are not surpassed by those of any similar periodical 
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in existence—a circumstance which renders this illustration we are about 
to draw from them all the more valuable. The writer of the notice was 
desirous of combating Mr. Atkinson’s, as well as Dr. Walker's and Prof. 
Perry's, free-trade views, so finding the logical handling of their processes 
inconvenient or troublesome, he disposed of them, no doubt unconsciously, 
by what may be called the “ biographical method,” which is certainly novel 
in its application to scientific questions. Professor Perry he despatched by 


|showing that being merely a scholar (the whole science has been built up 
by mere scholars), and not having any practical experience of ‘ business,” he 
was forced to get his political economy out of English books ; Dr. Walker, 
by showing that, having passed isis early life in the shoe trade, he got 
jealous of the cotton men and became a free-trader out of envy; Mr. Atkin 
son, by showing that, though bred a Webster Whig, on finding that he and 
the cotton manufacturers generally had feathered their nests under the 
tariff, he was now ready to throw it overboard.’ Had Mr. Atkinson not put 
his name to the pamphlet, it would, doubtless, have been discussed on its 
merits, though doubtless it would not have attracted so much attention, 


PARIS GOSSIP. 
Pants, July 17, 1867. 

Gosstp has, of course, been busy with the Sultan during his stay 
here. We are assured that he never takes wine, and performs frequent 
ablutions, uses no other water than that of the Nile, cargoes of which 
have been brought over from Alexandria and emptied into the largest of 
the fountains of the Elysée Gardens, cleared out for their reception ; that he 
alweys eats alone and hidden from the eyes of servants by a screen ; that he 
| is greatly enjoying his stay here, and is vastly impressed with the splendor, 
greatness, and glory of France, her capital, her sovereign, and her people. 
The fact which seems to have made most impression on his mind in con 
nection with the latter is the superior style in which they are all shod ; 
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whereas, in Turkey, the mass of the inhabitants wear nothing but wretched, 
worn-out slippers, affording no proper protection to the feet. The Sultan 
ent, thoughtful, and fairly-educated man, having had the 
v of European teachers. He has disappointed the Parisians by the 
his appearance and doings, and the modesty of his purchases. 


advanta 

Rima plieity 
It was expeeted that he would be tempted into laying out millions among 
the shopkeepers of the capital ; but no such outlays have been ascertained 

» have been made by him beyond the small amount of seven hundred 

francs, It is, however, observed in his favor, that he seems to appreciate 
the charms of the French stage, and is fond of music. Among the anec- 
dotes recalled by his presence here is one which tells how the well-known 
pianist, Leopold De Meyer, when visiting Constantinople in the days of the 
late Sultan, Abdul Medjid, was sent for by the latter, when, on being con- 
ducted into the sublime presence of the Commander of the Faithful, he 
found that the piano sent by him to the palace for the occasion had been 
deprived of its legs and placed on the backs of five slaves, who were support 
ing themselves under the heavy weight as best they could on their hands and 
knees. This singular proceeding, the pianist was informed, had been 
adopted in order that the magnificent mosaic floor of the gallery might not 
incur any risk of injury from the casters of the legs. The pianist, dismayed 
at the sight, pointed out to the Turkish equivalent of a master of the 
ceremonies that he could not perform on a piano whose keyboard was not 
level, and pointed to one of the corners which, as the servant supporting it 
was much smaller than his fellows, was considerably lower than the others, 
whereupon the official caused a cushion to be placed under the servant’s 
knees, thereby restoring the equilibrium of the instrument. But the artist 
still protesting his utter inability to perform on a piano thus unsteadily 
supported, the legs were at length screwed into their places. The artist 
next demanded a chair, but was informed that it was contrary to etiquette 
for any one to sit in the Sultan's presence. At last De Meyer succeeded in 
convincing the official that he could not play standing, and the difficulty 
having been referred to his Majesty, the artist was finally provided with a 
seat, and proceeded to show off his powers, to the great satisfaction of his 
imperial auditor, who complimented him highly on his skill, and made him 
a handsome present. When Felicien David was in Constantinople, Abdul 
Medjid had him sent for to give singing lessons to the ladies of the imperial 
harem. But the composer’s romantic visions of intercourse with those 
mysterious beauties were sadly dashed by finding, on his first admission 
to the palace, that he was not to be allowed to enter the presence of his 
illustrious pupils, but was expected to transmit his teachings to them 
through the chief of the eunuchs—a discovery which of course put an end at 
once to his visions and his engagement. The friends of one who is equally 
estimable as an artist and asa man will be glad to know that the prize of 
twenty thousand francs—to be given by the Imperial Academy of Music to 
the composer who, during the last twenty years, has done most for the 
lasting honor of the French school—has been unanimously awarded to 
the author of “ Herculaneum” and “ The Pearl of Brazil.” 

The theatrical world of Paris has been thrown into a ferment by the 
revival, after an interlude of twenty years, of Victor Hugo’s “ Hernani,” and 
of Sardou’s “ Famille Benoiton” after a lapse of two. The friends and 
cnemies of the gifted poet, who persists in remaining a voluntary exile, had 
fought their old battles over again, with almost the old ferocity, from the 
moment when it became known that the Théatre Francais was preparing 
to bring out “ Hernani,” until the night of its appearance, when the house 
was crammed from floor to ceiling, and the piece was received with the 
inost enthusiastic demonstrations, every line being listened for with the 
utmost eagerness by an audience which evidently had the entire play by 
heart. At the occurrence of the line “ Maximilian is dead!” a sudden 
shudder seemed to pass through the assembly; every one involuntarily 
thought of the brave Austrian prince struggling against adverse fortune 
beyond the seas, and something like a presentiment of the tragedy, of 
which we had then received no tidings, seized on the minds of all present. 
{ nable to resist the temptation to drink in, with his own ears, the plaudits 
so expecially dear to French vanity, the poet, notwithstanding his hatred of 
the Emperor, came ineog. to this city, and assisted at one of the early per 


formances of his play 


As for Sardou’s portraiture of a“ Fast Family,” which was considered, | 


when it first appeared, as a witty, but somewhat calumnious exaggeration 
of the social tendencies of the day, the world of Paris has been moving so 
rapidly forward on the path depicted by the author, that the play seemed 
almost tame in comparison with the facts about us.. The “loud” toilettes, 
the slang, the bold opinions and ‘independent doings of the Benoitons are 
actually distanced by their rivals and imicators of to-day ; and all the quiet- 
oing portion of the public, seeing the enormities of dress and behavior 
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now so largely patronized by those who might be expected to set a better 
example, hold up their hands in horror and wonder “ what next ?”’ 

Mr. Sothern, in “ Our American Cousin,” is also decidedly successful. 
For a fortnight past every inch of wall or boarding not already occupied 
by the flaunting advertisements of “ The Great American Circus”—showing 
men and beasts in the most impossible attitudes, adorned with all the colors 
of the rainbow—has been filled with large portraits of his eccentric lordship 
gravely counting on his fingers, eyeglass on nose. The English and Ameri- 
cans hefe, and the comparatively limited portion of the French public 
which is able to comprehend the humor of “ Lord Dundreary,” are flocking, 
night after night, to the Italian Opera-house, and heartily enjoying an 
impersonation absolutely unrivalled in its way. The American colony was 
to have had a celebration of the Fourth of July in the beautiful public 
gardens of the Pré Catalan—the scene of the brilliant and successful festival 
of last summer—but the project having been abandoned in consequence of 
the painful news from Mexico, the celebration of that anniversary was 
limited to a dinner, of about two hundred and fifty persons, at the Grand 
Hotel, and the subsequent handing over, by its managers, of the surplus 
fund raised for the dinner—about a thousand francs—for the benefit of the 
American church in this city. 

The propensity of Frenchmen to decide the pettiest quarrels by a duel 
has led to the absurd and scandalous spectacle of a senator, angered by re- 
marks made in a speech by another senator, sending to that colleague an 
angry demand for a “ meeting,” and getting publicly snubbed for his folly. 
It seems that certain reactionary inhabitants of St. Etienne, having recently 
discovered in the Public Working-Men’s Library of that town a copy of Re- 
nan’s “ Life of Jesus,” and one or two other works not in harmony with the 
fashionable dogmas of the day, sent a petition to the Senate praying for the 
removal of the obnoxious books. A member of the Senate, M. Lacaze, one 
of those obscure members whom accident occasionally brings to light in all 
such bodies, conceiving himself to be “insulted” by the eloquent speech 
made by another of its members, M. Sainte-Beuve (the well-known literary 
critic of the Débats), wrote to that gentleman requesting him to send two 
“friends” to arrange a meeting. M. Sainte-Beuve replied that he really 
knew nothing of arms, and must go through a course of training before he 
could meet M. Lacaze on the ground indicated. Lacaze, more angry than 
ever, sent a second and more violent letter, to which Sainte-Beuve replied 
by an epistle wise as witty, and witty as wise, showing the indecency and 
absurdity of attempting to settle moral questions by physical violence, and 
completed the pulverization of his adversary by publishing the entire corre 
spondence. As duelling is forbidden by law, and punishable with penalties 
varying according to the circumstances of the offence, the affair has made no 
little hubbub, especially as the speech of M. Sainte-Beuve has been the in- 
nocent occasion of bringing the students of the Normal School to grief. 

The students in question, all of them young men of special promise, and 
destined to the career of professofts and teachers, are in the habit, every year, 
on the approach of the summer vacation, of getting up a lottery, a sale, a 
theatrical entertainment, or similar affair, in aid of some charitable object, and 
generally address themselves for Ifelp, on these occasions, to former pupils 
of the school. It so happens that these youths had just applied to M. Sainte 
Beuve, an old pupil of the school, for help toward a sale which they were 
organizing in aid of some charity, and had received from that brilliant 
writer a complete copy of his works. His bold and telling discourse in vin 
dieation of the rights of conscience and of literary freedom adding to the 
grateful enthusiasm excited by his handsome gift, one of the young men in- 
dited a somewhat high-flown letter of thanks to Sainte-Beuve, expressing 
the admiration with which the school had read the discourse in the Senate. 
This letter was signed by nearly all the students, and sent to M. Sainte 
Beuve. Unluckily, one of the heads of this important institution, M. 
Etienne Arago, an intimate friend of the senator, getting sight of a copy of 
the letter, was so much charmed with the sentiments expressed in it that 
he forthwith published it in one of the papers of this city. As the Jaw for 
bids all expression of political opinion by the students in the public schools, 
the youths who had been most active in getting up the letter to Sainte 
Beuve were hauled over the coals and threatened with expulsion, on which 
the entire school proclaimed its sympathy with the incriminated students, 
| declared that they considered the letter to be theirs, and demanded to share 
| the fate of their comrades. M. Arago has taken on himself the entire re- 
| sponsibility of the publication of the letter, and has shown that the pupils 
had no intention of publishing it. But the university authorities are very 
angry ; they ignore M. Arago’s assumption of responsibility. and have 
| brought the letter of the law to bear on the institution. The students have 
| been dismissed en masse, and the school is closed until the middle of 
October, when it is to be re-opened with a new set of students. 
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As the pupils of the Normal School are mostly poor as well as exception- 
ally clever, the decision of the university is generally regretted. The greater 
number of these youths have pursued their studies at the price of heavy 
pecuniary sacrifices on the part of their friends, and have worked exceed 
ingly hard, taking the highest honors in the course of their career ; and it 
is hoped that a measure which destroys the hopes of so many families, and 
deprives the country of so valuable a body of trained instructors, will be 
rescinded, and the school reopened to the pupils who have just been driven 
from it. 


Fine Arts. 


THE YALE OOLLEGE ART BUILDING AND EXHIBITION. 


New HAVEN owes to Yale College, and Yale College to the late Augustus 
Russell Street, the best picture-galleries in the land. They are but recently 
finished. The building of which they form the most important part is not 
yet finished. They are now put to use for the first time. A few pictures 
belonging to the college occupy a part of one gallery, and the rest of the 
wall-space is occupied by a loan collection of rather higher average merit 
than is usual even in New York. 

The building, which, for some reason, does not bear Mr. Street’s name 
as a distinguishing title, but is called simply “ The Yale School for the Fine 
Arts,” occupies a good site at one corner of the College Green. It is very 
irregular in plan, and has a square tower and corner turrets. For some 
hidden reason these turrets have no caps or roofs of any kind, and the tower 
lacks its whole uppermost story and its high roof. The drawings and pho. 
tographs of the drawings show a finished tower—which, as a central and 
ruling feature, the irregular building needs imperatively—and high pyrami- 
dal caps to the turrets. The expense of completing the building would not 
be great, and, as we have said, the reasons for leaving it as it is are unknown 
to us at least. 

The architectural merit of the exterior is very much greater than that 
of any other building connected with the college. This is not high praise, 
for the old dormitories and lecture-room buildings are without any claim to 
be considered works of architecture at all, the Library is of a very insincere 
and made-up design, and the Alumni Hall is in every way execrable. Yale 
College has buildings no worse than those of Harvard or of other great 
American colleges, but also no better. The Art Building, then, as being not 
only excellently well built, but also rationally and intelligently designed, 
with an exterior in many ways truly expressive of the purpose and of the 
interior arrangement of the building, and with a little good ornamental 
detail, is a great thing for Yale College and for New Haven to possess. It is 
probable that future buildings of college and town will be better built and 
more carefully designed than before, and, if so, the new worth and interest 
of the city will date from the Street Art Building as from a sort of Hegira, 
or, rather, an Avatar. 

This building does not compare in exterior beauty with the New York 
Academy of Design, also a work of Mr. Wight’s, and the one by which he 
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is best known. That building remains, with whatever faults or shortcom 
ings, the most beautiful work of architectural art in America, and would | 
gain an added beauty if all the sculpture were finished as intended, and the 
great mosaic set over the main door. The Yale building does not aim at 
any such richness and abundance of decoration ; it is a plain brown-stone 
building, with no beauty of color and with almost no sculptured ornament. 
But, also, it has not that beauty of outline and of mass which the world 
had a right to expect from the architect of the Academy of Design. | 
It is not a successful composition ; it lacks concentration and unity ; its 

many parts are not harmonized ; it lacks all that would make it a good design. 

But its galleries—two large ones lighted by skylights, with a corridor 
between lighted with north-windows, and a staircase-hall connecting with 
all three—are both better lighted and handsomer than the galleries of the 
New York building, and are, therefore, the best in the country. They are 
particularly effective by gas-light ; and although the exhibition of pictures 
by the yellow glare of gas is wholly unwise and very unjust to the unfortu- 
nate artists, yet, inasmuch as evening “ receptions ” and evening exhibitions | 
are always of the nature of social gatherings, with some pictures hanging 
by to afford subjects of conversation, so it is well to have pretty and brilliant 
rooms in which to hold these not wholly useless gatherings. 

One such reception was held when the exhibition was first opened three 
weeks ago. Another was held on the evening of Yale Commencement Day, 
July the 18th. On that evening the pictures had been partly rearranged, 
and some had been added, and the exhibition had put on a somewhat per. | 


|renew acquaintance; as, for instance, Mr. Bierstadt’s 
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manent and finished look, as if settled for the summer. The rooms were 
full, the company in good hunuor, the evening not insufferably hot, and the 
music by the New York Philharmonic Society's band was delightful—exce!- 
lent and most appropriate selections excellently performed. For the rest 
of the summer the exhibition will be open by daylight, with “ receptions © 
on Wednesday evenings. 

In the north gallery are some thirty pictures of the Trumbull collection 
The others still remain in the little building so long known as the * Trumbuil 
Gallery,” but it is probable that all will soon be removed from that humble 
house, and the building itself torn down. Of these pictures we say nothing 
at present. Colonel Trumbull was, as the art-critic of Zhe Tridune called 
him once, a good enough Connecticut Giotto to start with, and his pictures 
are worthy of a certain respect and attention, though, perhaps, there are too 
many of them—certainly too many square feet in the aggregate. So in the 
south gallery is the huge “Jeremiah” of Washington Allston, one of lis 
least valuable pictures; and although every work of that painter has some 
marks of his power, as nearly a worthless picture as any not contessedly a 
sign or an advertisement. In the same room is a marble statue of * Kath, 
a very feeble and false work of sculpture. Both this and the 
are recent gifts to the college. 

The loan collection has this peculiarity, that there have been pains taken 
to get together the works of two artists, Mr. Farrer and Mr. Moore, and to 
hang them, with some works by followers and pupils of theirs, in one group 
So far as this arrangement is concerned, of all the obtainable works of a cet 
tain artist in immediate juxtaposition, we have only commendation to ctfer 
It is always right to hang a man’s pictures all together, Whenever the time 
shall come that exhibitions of pictures are made for the sake of people who 
love pictures, and arranged by people who know pictures, then all the works 
of each artist will be shown and catalogued in sequence. In these galleries, 
if one should wish to study Kensett he must hunt for the three pictures by 
that gentleman, and it will be wholly by chance or else as the reward of 
patient toil if he find them all three. Then, if No. 165,‘ Almy Pond,” please 
him as much as it ought to, and if he wants to compare its good points with 
the large picture, No, 102, he must walk a good way to get before it. Now, 
in this small collection there are only two or three pictures by any one man, 
except by the two painters above-named as having their pictures rightly 
together, and therefore it seems less strikingly necessary, But when, as 
often in our New York Spring Exhibitions, a painter sends six or eight new 
pictures, all of a certain importance, it becomes very needful for the proper 
study of each man’s and of the whole year’s achievement that the works 
of one author should be put together as the works of one author generally 
are in a library. 

A large part of this collection is from New York, and fresh from th: 
Spring Exhibition, which had just closed when this one opened. Thus Mr 
Huntington’s large landscape, “ Chocorua Peak,’ a cold gray and brown 
lifeless abstraction of mountains and lake; Mr. Kensett’s much: pleasanter 
and more nearly truthful landscape; Mr. Nichols’s hopelessly gloomy and 
inartistic ‘“ Osceola ;’ Mr. Gifford’s deservedly popular 
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“Sunrise on the 
Sea-shore ;” Mr. Moore's glowing and fine though faultful “ October Snow 
Squalls;’ Mr. Johnson's noble picture,“ The Pension Claim Agent ;’ Mr. 
Gray's trivial and meaningless “ Genevieve ;” 
“Summer Flowers,” and others that might be named, were among the 
noticeable and the noticed pictures in the Academy of Design galleries from 
April until July. Then there are some old acquaintances with which we 
“Sunshine and 
Shadow,” which is much more interesting and comes nearer to good art 
than his recent larger and more pretentious works; Mr. Neal's “ Interior of 
St. Mark’s,” an approximate rendering of an architecture perhaps the most 
difficult in the world to render rightly—and therefore a picture of value ; 
Mr. Lang’s sentimental “Inheritance ;’ Mr. Church's “ Morning in the 
Tropics,” a picture in his hardest, most lifeless, most spotty and agonized 
manner; and the numerous pictures of former years by Mr. Moore, Mr. 
Farrer, Mr. Newman, and Mr. Pattison, of which, as we have said, a special 
gathering has been made. 

This New Haven collection is fortunate in having, what New York col 
lections seldom have, a fine drawing by J. W. Hill, and another by J. Henry 


| Hill. Works of both these masters of water-color find their way inte the 


Artists’ Fund and other loan exhibitions in New York; but, as neithe 
father nor son ever willingly exhibits his pictures, it is but seldom that a 


new drawing, and one adequately representing the artist's power at the 
time, is to be seen in public. The splendid drawing of fruit, No. 197, seems 
to us the finest work of the kind that has been produced by any American 
artist. It hasa share of that strange beauty that invests the plums and 
pine-apples of William Hunt, a beauty that seems half a new discovered 
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charm in the fruit itself, half a delight in the mere expression of beautiful 
fancies of color. The moderation of this work, the noble quietness of it, 
the absence of any attempt to get projection and “ force” at the expense of 
color and delicacy, the charm of the suggested detail of its background, are 
all parts of its excellence. It is within its necessary limitations a thor- 
oughly great drawing. 

“The Falls of the Hudson,” No. 189, by Mr. J. Henry Hill, takes a higher 
flight, and with almost entire success attempts a most exalted and difficult 
landscape subject. There are great qualities in this man’s work which other 
landscape painters donot show. What is that peculiar power which makes 
his best drawings as vivid and intense as sketches and yet elaborately 
finished and realized work? Of course this can only be said of his best 
work, but it is true of this drawing at New Haven. In one of the wonderfui 
woodcuts of that great Japanese realist Oksai, is a mountain stream much 
like this one, without the glorious scarped rock crowned by trees, but as 
spirited and headlong a fall. It isa great thing that this picture, which 
gives color and shadows and partially perfected details, should still keep the 
simple energy and truth of line which one generally expects to see in 
sketches only. 

Among Mr. Farrer’s pictures we are glad to see again the picture of 1862, 
“ Hudson River at Catskill,” No. 144. It is, in our opinion, his best land 
scape in this exhibition, because it is the truest to the beauty of nature, 
because it has shortcomings only to mar it, and those the bearable short- 
comings of truth not carried far enough, and beauty felt but not perfectly 
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reproduced. It is a picture of value. No. 145, “ Mount Washington,” with 
the foreground of smooth pebbles heaped in the river-bed, is probably the 
second in value. It has strength and knowledge in it which the former has 
not ; the mountain and sky are unmistakable. Let any one go from these 
pictures to one painted five years and one four years ago, to the “ Street 
Scene in Northampton” by moonlight, of a recent time, and the just com- 
pleted “ Fawn’s Leap,” and he will probably wonder, as we do, what influ- 
ences can be at work to cause such a change and such a breaking of promise 
to the hope. “The Fawn’s Leap” is especially unfortunate ; as mistaken a 
landscape as Mr. Farrer has ever painted, and as bad a painting of a water- 
fall and rocks as Mr. Hill’s is completely good. Of the foreground studies, 
which are Mr. Farrer’s greatest triumph, there are several here, the capital 
“Summer Flowers,” from the New York Spring Exhibition, “May” and 
“June,” studies respectively of dandelions and columbines, another and a 
better picture of dandelions, a capital study of “ Clematis,” none of them, 
indeed, excelling the picture of “ Trailing Arbutus,” which has never been 
exhibited except at Goupil’s gallery, but reminding the spectator pleasantly 
of it and its congeners. 

Mr. Moore’s pictures at this gallery show us his course of study and his 
advance for the past three or four years. They have all been noticed at 
length in ®ue Nation except “ Pansies,” 155, and “Study of an Orange,” 
156. The picture, No. 159, “ Apples,” three great ones on a Japanese tray, 
seems to us to contain the most perfect instance yet given of Mr. Moore's 
way of work. 


BY LOUISA MUHLBACH. 


NS. 


A NEW VOLUME 


WAR. | 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


143 AND 445 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
With numerous 
WILL PUBLISH ON THE 10TH OF AUGUST, 


| Marie Antoinette and Her Son. 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
| 
BY L. MUHLBACH. 


In one octavo | ; il P , 
‘ |1 volume Syo, containing eight illustrations. 


covers, $1 50; cloth, $2, 


Paper 


This novel—the latest production of Miss Mulhbach’s 
| pen—describes the most thrilling epoch in the history of 
France. The romantic career of the beautiful and unfortu- 
| nate Marie Antoinette, and the Reign of Terror, are de- 


Printed on 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


\ Historical Novel. 
trated, 


By L. Munipacu. 1 vol. 8vo, illus- 
Paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


HENRY VIII. AND CATHARINE PARR. An 
Historical Novel. By L. Muntpacu. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2. 


Price $1 50. 


By CHRISTOPHER 


JOSEPH II. AND HIS COURT. An Historical 
enerally, | Novel. Translated from the German by ADELAIDE DE 
V. CHAUDRON. 1 vol. 8vo. Paper, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


Booksellers 


| 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS COURT, 
An Historical Novel. Translated from the German by 
Mrs. CHAPMAN COLEMAN and her Daughters. 1 vol. 


Philadelphia. 
% Cloth, $2. 


| 12mo, 434 pages. 
THE MERCHANT OF BERLIN. An Historical 


Novel. Translated from the German by Amory Cor- 
FIN, M.D. 1 -vol.12mo. Cloth, $2. 


24 BarcLay STREET, NEw York, | 


eied a ‘‘deathless renown.” 


Complete sets, or separate series, or single volumes 


including Periodicals. 
| The following Catalogues of his large and carefully | 
| selected Stock may be had gratis on application:—1, 
| General Catalogue; 2, Theological; 3, Philological; 4, 
| Educational; 5, Scientific; 6, Medical; 7, Catalogue of 
Periodicals published in Germany, France, and England. 


from 75 cts. to $270. Send for price list. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broapway. 





Regularly imports all the leading Foreign Publications, BERLIN AND SANS-SOUCI; or, FREDERICK 


THE GREAT AND His FRIENDS. 
vol. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS FAMILY. 
By L. Muntpacn. 1 yol. Svo, illustrated, Paper, 
$1 50; cloth, $2. 


By L. MuntpacH. 1 
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25 CENTS A MONTH. $3 A YEAR. 


1am BROADWAY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MACAZINE. 


THE BROADWAY is our Title, and our Scheme is as broad as our Name. 


In this era of International Congresses and International Colleges, of International Coinage and International 
Crockery, and, best of all, of International Exhibitions, fruitfal in honorable rivalry, in iriendly competition, in 
peace and good fellowship, we do but bow to the spirit of the age, and follow in the track which the wisest and best 
of our Teachers have marked out, in establishing that which, to a certain extent, may be considered as an Inter- 
national Magazine. 


It has been made a matter of reproach against ‘‘ Quarles’s Emblems” that they were so very subtle as to be 
incomprehensible to the majority of students. Such an accusation cannot be levelled against our symbolism. All 
who run may readit. There is a Broadway in New York, running through the entire island of Manhattan. There 
is a Broadway in London, half-way up Ludgate Hill. Britannia, as everybody knows, resides at London. Columbia 
is politically at home in Washington; but in literature and commerce her abiding-places are New York and Boston, 
It is our earnest desire that Britannia should shake hands with Columbia intellectually, and that both should shake 
hands with us commercially. It is our heartfelt wish that the Dove of Peace should put the Lion and the Eagle on 
the very best terms with each other; and that all the three, stretching the Atlantic cable as a tight-rope, should 
begin to dance a grand international ** break-down,” and never leave off. We do not mean to break down, if the 
British and American public will only lend us * their kind hearts and hands.” 


The first number of Tue Broapway, price 25 cents, will be published on the 20th of August, 1867. The magazine 
will consist of eighty pages, illustrated by the best artists and foremost engravers. The tone of our periodical will 
be decidedly entertaining, recreative, and light; that is to say, we shall endeavor to be sociable without being friv- 
olous, and, if we occasionally aim at being instructive, we shall most scrupulously avoid being indigestible. Poli- 
tics we shall eschew ; politics being dull things, which few understand, and fewer still are any better for under- 
standing. 


The composition of our literary staff will be eminently international, a graceful blending of right English oak 
and ash with the tough but pliant hickory, the graceful bird’s-eye maple, and the fascinating butternut. We desire 
that the English green lane should lead to the wide Western prairie, and that our little English brooks, which, tiny 
as they are, “ run on for ever,’ should empty themselves into the giant lakes of the American continent. To aban- 
don metaphor, we have made, and are making, arrangements with the best authors and authoresses, in which the 
‘** international *’ character of our magazine will be sedulously kept in view, to the drawing closer together, we trust, 
of the bonds of union between the two countries. 


An Amphitryon who rightly understands the laws of hospitality no sooner sees his guests fairly secated round 
his board than he courteously circulates among them the bill of fare of the banquet which is tocome. There are 
some hosts, indeed, so-complaisant as to slip a prettily printed menu into the envelope which contains the invita- 
tion itself. Adopting this latter plan, we may give some inkling of our bill of fare here, although Tuz Broapway 
dinner-bell will not ring until next August. Our pidce de résistance will be supplied by the author of * Guy Living- 
stene,”’ who, in the first number of THz Broapway, will commence a new serial story, entitled ** Brakespeare ; or, 
The Fortunes of a Free Lance.’ The Fish and Game Department will be confided to Ernest Griset, who will, in the 
very first number, come out with a “ Wonderful Crab,” served on no less than eight plates. And among ourculinary 
providers wil! be found F. C. Burnand, who—* happy thought !""—will dish up for us some merry thoughts. Tom 
Hood will provide a toothsome joint in fun, to which even the succulence of ‘*‘ Precocious Piggy’ will be insipid; 
John Hollingshead, a plain English cook, but whose viands have been as highly appreciated at City Companies’ din- 
ners, ‘‘ Under Bow Bells,”’ as in the luxurious banquets of the Alhambra (at Granada) and the Alcazar (at Seville), 
will do something noticeable in the way of chops and steaks for those whose appetites are too robust for * putty 
little tiny kickshaws ;*’ Charles Knight and John Oxenford will furnish some savory side-dishes ; Samuel Lover is 
busy on a pretty piece of confectionery, representing a ‘‘ Low-Backed Car,” adorned with ** Four-Leaved Shamrocks ;” 
Professor Pepper will provide his popular condiment to season the frog which Thomas (the) Archer shot; Dr. Rus- 
sell, of Zhe Times, has promised us some Indian curry, some Russian caviar, a Hungarian ragofit, and, perhaps, a 
few American oysters and canvas-back ducks; George Augustus Sala will oblige us with some Sala, when any of that 
kind of dish is asked for; Arthur Sketchley may be expected to contribute some delightful tit-bits, with * Brown” 
sauce; W. B. Tegetmeier, our famous poultry cook, will be there; and Edmund Yates will dish us up some rare 
roast mutton from a ‘‘ Black Sheep.”’ There will also be some entrées by Arthur W. A. Beckett, R. M. Ballantyne, 
Rev. J. M. Bellew, Robert Buchanan, Leicester Buckingham, J. T. Burgess, H. J. Byron, Savile Clarke, Sterling Coyne, 
Rev. J. E. Cox, Sidney Daryl], Perey Fitzgerald, W. W. Fenn, Dr. Fennell, Hain Friswell, W. 8. Gilbert, Andrew Hal 
liday, M. Laing Meason, Thomas Miller, “ Nicholas,” Dr. Peard, W. B. Rands, T. W Robertsog, Clark Russell, Wil- 
liam Sawyer, Clement Scott, Ashby Sterry, and W. Moy Thomas. 

Of lady cooks, all “* professed,’’ we have enough to make Mrs, Glasse envious. The names of Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, Mrs. Riddell (the authoress of **George Geith”’), and Miss Hesba Stretton (the authoress of “ Paul's 
Courtship ’’), may be taken ag an earnest of the array of feminine talent which will be found in Tae Broapway 
Our patrons need not be in the least apprehensive that in this case * too many cooks will spoil the broth.” Every 
cook will attend to his own broth, and be responsible for its strength and flavor. 

The bill of fare of English authors here set forth from THE Broapway of London will speedily be reinforced by 
the production of a number of the most acceptable literary caterers of Tuk Broapway of New York and America 
Arrangements with various authors of established reputation have already been made, and others are being made 
which will on an early day be announced to the public. The magazine, however, in this and other particulars may 
be expected to speak for itself. 


We have thus sketched out the plan of an undertaking which, energetically conducted, cannot fail, we hope, to 
achieve a legitimate success. The ultimate verdict rests, of course, with the public; bat ous Way is ve ry Broad 
indeed. The world may enter in numbers as fast as ever they please, without fear of being jostled or crushed 
There will be plenty to see on both sides of the way; and there shall be nothing narrow in our proceedii 
our price, which may be emphatically said to be “as thin as a sixpence.” 


CEORCGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, Publishers, 


416 Broome Street (near Broadway,) New York, and Tug Broapwar, London, 


For sale and Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers, 


FREE TRADE ILLUSTRATED. 


PUTNAM & SON, 
661 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH ON THURSDAY, 


WHAT IS FREE TRADE ? 


An adaptation of Frederic Bastiat’s ‘* Sophismes 


Gc. P. 





Ainss save | 


Economiques,” designed for the American 
reader 
sy EMILE WALTER, A Worker 
12mo, cloth, $1 
*,* A small volume on a great subject, presenting this 
national question ina clear, forcible, and practical shape, 
adapted for all readers.—See Frening Doet, duiy 29, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
5, 

E PLURIBUS UNUM; or, AMERICAN 
NATIONALITY. By L. Braprornp Prince, Keg 
12mo, $1. 

II, 

BENEDICITE; or, THE WORKS OF THE 
CREATOR. By Dr. Cuivcps. Introduced by Dr. Ht 
G. WgsTon. Post Svo, cloth, extra, $2 50 

It, 
PROF. CHADBOURNE’S NATURAL THEO 


LOGY. 12mo, $2; Students’ edition, $1 75 
IV. 
TUCKERMAN’S PAPERS ON PARIS. 16mo, 
$1. 
v. 
MAGA STORIES. 16mo, $1 25 and 75 cents. 
VI, 


MAGA EXCURSION PAPERS. 16mo, $1 25 
and 75 cents. 
Vit, 
MAGA SOCIAL PAPERS, 


75 cents. 


1é6mo, $1 25 and 


IN PRESS 
DR. SWEETZER ON HUMAN LIFE AND 
ITS LIMITATIONS. 1 vol. 12mo 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Eng- 


lish edition, with copious American additions by W. 
P. PUTNAM. 1 vol. Svo 


THE WORKS OF THE HON, D. 8. DICK 


INSON. 2 vole. Svo, for subscribers, 


TUCKERMAN’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
ART AND ARTISTS’ LIFE. 8vo, royal Svo, and 
ito. 


; The California Teacher 7 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION ; 
Official Organ of the Departments of Public Instruction 
in the States of California and Nevada, 


RESIDENT EDITORS, SAN FRANCISCO: 
JOHN SWETY, JOHN C. PELTON, SAMUEL IL. C€, 
SWEZEY. 
Terms: $1 50, coin, or $2 currency per year 
Volume V. commenced with the number for July. 

The general circulation of Tne TEACHER among teach- 
ers and school officers makes it a most desirable adver- 

) ss . . 
tising medium, both for Eastern and home publishers, 
and other business men. It is the only journal that 
enters every town and every school district in the States 
| of California and Nevada. The new volume commences 
with an assured circulation of nearly twenty-five hun. 





| dred copies, and will probably exceed three thousand 


| before the end of this year. No advertisement counted 
less than halfa page. Yearly advertisers have the privi 
| lege of changing four times per year. 

Address all communications and remittances: “ Cant 
FORNIA TEACHER, Box 1,977, San Francisco, Cal,’ 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
One page: One Month, #12; Three Months, $30; Six 
Months, $55; One Year, $100. 
Two pages: One Month, $20; Three Months, $50; Six 
Months, $80; One Year, $150. 
One-half page: One Month, $7; Three Months, $20: 
Six Months, $35; One Year, $60. 
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London Books, Old and New. 


Attention is invited to a collection of 


RARE, CURIOUS, AND STANDARD 
ENCLISH AND FOREICN BOOKS, 
now on view and for sale at No. 4 Cortlandt Street (up 


stairs), near Broadway, New York. 


This collection has been made with much care, and 
includes valuable Works in nearly every department of 


literature. 


By the frequent arrival of new invoices from Europe 


the stock is often replenished. 


The prices of the Books are plainly marked inside the 
covers, so that the entire Stock may be examined with- 


out enquiring the Price of any Book. 


Priced Catalogue No. 5 now ready, and will be sent free 


of charge to any address. 


JAYNE & DENHAM 
IMPORTERS OF RARE, CURIOUS, AND STANDARD Books, 


4 Cortlandt Street (near Broadway, up stairs), 


New York, 





NEW NATIONAL RELICIOUS PAPER. 


A national religious newspaper, to be called “ THE 
Apvanceg,” will be published weekly, from the first of 
September onward, in the city of Chicago. It will repre- 
sent Congregational principles and polity, but will be 
conducted in a spirit of courtesy and fraternity toward 
all Christians. The form will be what is popularly termed 
a double sheet of eight pages, of the size and style of the 
New York Zvangelist. The pecuniary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men and others, to 
be expended in the establishment and improvement of 
the paper, which is intended to be second to none in the 
country, in its literary and religious character. The pur- 
pose of its projectors is indicated in the name: their aim 
being to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical religion, in its 
relations not only to doctrine, worship, and ecclesiastical 
polity, but also to philosophy, science, literature, politics 
business, amusements, art, morals, philanthropy, and 
whatever else conduces to the glory of God and the good 
of man by its bearing upon Christian civilization. No 
expense has been spared in providing for its editorial 
management in all departments, while arrangements are 
in progress to secure the ablest contributors and corre- 
spondents at home and abroad. The city of Chicago has 
been selected as the place of publication, because of its 
metropolitan position in the section of the country espe- 
cially demanding such a paper, and the fact that it is 
nearly the centre of national population, and ina very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical centre of the Congrega- 
tional Churches. Issued at the interior commercial me- 
tropolis, Taz ADVANCE will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discussions of financial subjects, such 
as will make it a necessity to business men in all parts of 
the country. The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 
Patton, D.D., who resigns the pastorate of the leading 
church of the denomination at the West for this purpose, 
and who has had many years’ experience in editorial labor. 
The subscription price will be $2 50 in advance. Adver- 
tising rates made known on application. Address 


‘*THE ADVANCE COMPANY,” 


P, O. Drawer 6374, Chicago, Il. 














HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
HAVE JU8T PUBLISHED 
NO MAN’S FRIEND. ANovel. By FREDERICK 


WILuiaM Roprinson. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 





IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map | 
corrected up to 1867, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
PEMBROKE FetTripge. Sixth Year. Large 12mo, 
leather, pocket-book form, $7 50. 


ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. A Novel. By 
GEORGE MacnonaLp, M.A., Author of ** Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood.” 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 





BENCH AND BAR: A Complete Digest of the 
Wit, Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. 
By.L. J. Biazktow. With numerous Portraits of dis- 
tinguished Judges and Advocates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2 50. 

MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. A Novel. By 
Houtme Ler, Author of ‘Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” 
* AnnieWarleigh’s Fortunes,” “‘ Kathie Brande,”’ etc. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

COLLEGE LIFE: Its Theory and Practice. By 
Rey. STEPHEN Orn, D.D., LL.D., late President of the 
Wesleyan University. 12mo, cloth, bevelled, $1 50. 





RAYMOND’S HEROINE. A Novel. 8vo, paper, 
50 cents. 

DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the Ameri- 
can Civil War. By Joun Witu1am Draper, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in 
the University of New York, Author of “A Treatise 
on Human Physiology,” ‘* History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” ‘*‘ Thoughts on American 
Civil Policy,” etc. To be completed in three elegant 
octavo vols., of about 500 pp. each. Vol. I. now ready. 
Cloth, bevelled edges, $3 50. 





TROLLOPE’S BARSET. The Last Chronicle of 
Barset. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Orley 
Farm, ‘‘Small House at Allington,” etc., etc. With 
illustrations. Svo, cloth, $2; paper, #1 50. 





ROSS BROWNE’S LAND OF THOR. The Land 
of Thor. By J. Ross Browne, Author of “ Yusef,” 
* Crusoe’s Island,’ “An American Family in Ger 
many,” etc. Numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
bevelled edges, $2. 

NORA AND ARCHIBALD LEE. A Novel. 


paper, 50 cents. 


Svo, 





*,* Harper & BRoTHERS will send the above works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


DAVID Gc. FRANCIS 
(ForMERLY C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (up sTarrs). 
Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and will be forwarded /ree to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed in any style. 


LIBERTY ADDRESSES 


BY 


HON. SALMON P. CHASE 


AND 
CHARLES DEXTER CLEVELAND. 
Price, sent per mail, $1. 


J. A. BANCROFT & CO., Publishers, 








512 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
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THE CHRONICLE. 


NO. 16.—SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1867. 


(Unstamped, 6d. ; stamped, %d.) 





CONTENTS : 
Current Events. 


| The Reform Agitation of the Future. 


The New Registers. 

The Orange Society. 

Individualism as the Principle of the State. 

The French Budget for 1868. 

The Next General Council. 

Professor Beesley and the Sheffield Unionists. 

Les Moines d’Occident. 

Leopardi. 

Jokes. 

Criticism of the Fine Arta. 

Contemporary Literature. 

English Municipal History. By James Thompson. 

Das alte Erzstift und die Reichsstadt Céln. Von F. Walter. 

The Worthies of Cumberland. By Henry Lonsdale, M.D. 

The Ancient Régime. By C. Kingsley, M.A. 

Mémoires porr servir. Par M. Guizot. 

La Fontaine et les Fabulistes. Par M. Saint-Mare Gi- 
rardin. 

Social Duties. By a Man of Business. 

A Walking Tour round Ireland. By an Englishman. 

Advertisements. 


NO. 17.—SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1867. 
CONTENTS : 


Current Events. 

The Third Reading of the Reform Bill. 
The Irigh Press. 

Elementary Education in Europe. 

The Sultan’s Visit. 

The Care of Wounded Soldiers. 

Ranke. 

The Sacred Parnassus. 

Mazziai on Rights and Duties. 

Chords and Cadences. 

Mr. Cope’s Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 
Contemporary Literature. 

Archaic Sculpturings. 

The War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill. 
Philippe IL, Antonio Perez et le Royaume d’Aragon. 
Friedrich von Gentz. 

The Life of Carl Ritter. 

Turkey and the Crimean War. 

Poems by Valerius. 

Out of Harness. 

Paris Guide. 

Advertisements. 


Orrice, 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
Terms of subscription (postage free), $2 per three 
months; $4 per six months; $8 per annum. 
Received by 
E. L. CODKIN & CO., 
New York. 





The American Free Trade League 


IS NOW PUBLISHING MONTHLY 


THE LEACQUE, 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ADVOCACY OF 
FREE TRADE. 


THe LeacveE will contain original articles on Free 
Trade and kindred subjects—Correspondence—Selections 
from the Writings of the great Political Economists— 
Extracts from the Free Trade Press—Reviews of New 
Books—Statistics of Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Trade. 

PRICE FIVE CENTS A COPY. 

Contributions are solicited on Free Trade and kindred 
subjects, and if used will be liberally paid for. Manu- 
scripts will not be returned. Address 


THE LEACUE, 
Care of Free Trape Leacve, 
205 Broadway, New York. 
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UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


States and British Provinces. 


Assets, °- 


$2,188,429 20 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, Cenerail Agents for New York. 


Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy porticns of the United 


To such, a liberal commission will be paid. 


i, 4 


LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 81, 1586 
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ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & co., | A@gE. NAME. RESIDENCE. OccUPATION rove NT 
Nsvt I 
New YORE. 
: Russell Sturgis, Jr., 39 Joseph A. Southard, Richmond, Me., Ship Master, Pat 
| 22 Evander O. Tozier, Boston, Mass., Tailor, 21M 
id | 35 Chas. S. Stephenson, New York, N. Y., Ship Broker, nx 
| 25 — 7 Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 4m 
| 37 John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, mel 
ARCHITECT, 36 Thomas J. Willard, Portland, Me., Master Mariner, tax) 
23 Edwin H. Rand, Charlestown, Mass., Clerk ax 
my Epemes . Foster, Gardiner, Me., Merchant Tailor, TLE 
98 Broadway, New York. p iden oster, Jackson, Mich., eweller, 2,104 
y 34 Calvin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mags., Clerk, 2k 
— 51 John Ww. Crafts, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, can 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 33 Samuel W. Bliss, Bostop, Mass., Fruit Dealer, uw) 
35 Richard Turtle, Chicago, Il., Provision Merchant, “0 
47 Francis Winter, New York, N. Y., Lock Manufacturer, LOUK 
= > = Sogn New York, N. Y., Merchant, a 
obert N. Corning, Concord, N. H., Railroad Contractor, 2am 
ARCHITECTS 5 57 Saml. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Castom louse Clerk, 20) 
40 Charles Lins, Ashland, Pa, Druggist, OOO) 
ji | 4 a gaa Louisville, Ky. Hatter, 5,000 
} 26 Zeno Kelly, West Barnstable, Mass., Master Mariner, 1.400 
110 Broadway. 42 Julius Heimann, New York, N. Y., Carriage Maker, 2.000 
= cosree Seveet, eens 4 Clothing Merchant, 2.000 
26 lilander M. Chase, “harlestown, Mass., Milkman, 24) 
ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 43 Henry Fishback, Carlinville, I, Merchant, ow 
ar . 23 . C. Sutherland, detroit, Mich. Book-keeper 1,50 ' 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER 30 Shatin E. Poole Pit > . ‘wal : < s 
. : arles E. le, tston, Pa., Coal, Agent, kN) 
= called : a 39 Emanuel W. Mace, Chicago, Il1., Cigar Manufacturer SALLY 
Author of Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for | 37 Robert Clough, Chicago, Tl.” Stone Cutter, — > po 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 30 Ellen Clough, Chicago, l., Wife, 2.) 
i ar . 7 2 * 
M. Forbes. Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus | = _—— 7 Bone S. ho, = ; Agent, 5.0 
. % a \ { yeorg 7 P, runswick, Me. Gentleman, 10,000 4 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten| 49 Thomas W. Bamis, Boston, Mass., Merchant, 5,000) 
3 Island; R. S. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 38 — H. Brown, Troy, N. Y., Druggist, 1) : 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 27 Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me., Master Mariner, + 
‘ Rts a pc TRACES +> <e ee Se 62 Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore, Md., Merchant, 4,000 
: | 30 Eliakim W. Ford, Albany, N. Y., Merchant, 00K 1 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The uncersigned have associated under the above title | 
for the businees of advising on all matters of location, 


New York, January 1, 1866. 





BARING BROTHERS 


FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


& COMPANY, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL Sr., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


Vice-Pres't. 


| Ensures against Loss by Marine and Fire. Also, Lake 
| Canal, and Inland Transportation. 
CHAUNCEY BEDELL, Manager Marine Dep't. 


DIRECTORS: 


Se Crowell, 
A. VY. Stout, 

J.D. Ingersoll, 
Henry Collins, 
John M. Hicks, 

1. H. Frothingham, 
George W. Bergen, 
Charles C. Betts, 
Jas. S. Rockwell, 
Alvin.C. Bradley, 
Gustav Schwab, 
Edwin Beers, 
Ethelbert S. Mills, 
Ezra Baldwin, 
Nathan T. Beers, 
Joshua Atkins, Jr., 
Angustus Studwell, 
Gilbert Sayres, 
William A. Budd, 


| STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres’t. EDGAR W. CROWELL, 
PHILANDER SHAW, Sec’y. 


THE MUTUAL 


and of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Build- H 
lage ent Geese end che een fnoting | Phenix Insu rance Com pany, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Works, including the ying-out o ‘owns, Villages, | ‘ ‘cian. Sale tae — . f 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. | OFFICES: } “ oa yt he a3 OF NEW YORK. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, i a 
110 Broadwa FRED'K C WITHERS | Sash Gapitel....-. gs $I, vse 68 F. S. WINSTON, Prestpent 
¥ ; | Assets, Dec. |, 1866... : nea SRS 


$1,635,932 69 


CASH ASSETS 


(Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 


Stocks), 


$20,406,665 48. 


Jeremiah V. Spader, 
Edward E. Low, 
Samuel W. Burtis, 
Daniel F. Fernald, 
Nathaniel Putnam, 
John C. Cole, 
Edwin T. Rice, 
Edgar W. Crowell, 
Daniel Ayres, 
Harold Doliner, 
Isaac Brinkerhof. 
William P. Beale, 
Thos. H. Rodman, 
Wm. B Kendall, 
James H. E)more, 
Ben. F. Wardwell, 
A. B. England, 
Daniel H. Gregory, 
Rufus R. Graves. 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return 
ing all eurplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, } 


- Secretaries. 
JOHN M. STUART, } 


insurance Scrip. William M. Vail, 








: 9 i 
Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens 4 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, | NIAGARA P 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 
46 PINE STREET, New York, F 1 wy E | N Ss U a A N Cc E Cc °o . ‘ 
: : Josep 
I Ww L STREET. x ; 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP, | Ss 2 — TRADE MARK— a é Mort, 
 bihabi ee. a Sm: ag ann ae ' $1,008,008 or Descriptive Name and Designating Num! 
r De re esig z I ver. 
CHARLES W. THOMAS, | SuRPLUs, JULY 1, 1866, - : 800,000 New Series, dood and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 71. ; 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, with 
BELLEVILLE, ILI Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. TRADE MARK— Joserh ott, Designating “i 
: Bs ‘ CHARTERED 1850. Birmingham, Numbers. 
Legal Business in Southern Illinois promptly trane- | For sale by 
— an ates . : Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. JOSEP GILLOTT & SONS, : 
ellevi 9 st ; : , 
Rs pier Pry J bam o manufacturers JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 91 John Street, New York. 
Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. IP; NOTMAN, Secretary. HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. } 





‘ 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Institute of Technology. 


A SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for the Professional Education 
of Mechanical, Civil, and Mining Engineers, Practical 
Chemists, Builders, and Architects, and for the general 
education of young men for business life. Instruction 
given in Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, Modern 
Languages and English Studies. Students received in 
special studies. Examinations for admission, October 5, 
at the new Institute Building, Boylston Street, Boston. 
For catalogues apply to Prof. W. P. ATKINSON, Secre- 
tary of the Faculty. 
WM. B. ROGERS. President. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES, 
READING, BERKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Address 
MISS E. F. GORDON. 


E. A. CIBBENS’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
HARVARD ROOMS, 
Sixth Avenue, corner of Forty-second Street. 


~ HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, | 


Claverack, Columbia County, N. Y. | 


Eighteen Instructors, Eight Departments, $300 a year. 
No Extras, except Piano Music. Term opens Sept. 9. 
Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies; Military Drill for Gents. 
Every facility for the very best Christian Education. 

REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


ANTIOCH COLLECE, 
YELLOW SPRINGS, GREENE CO., OHIO. 





This institution, so identified with the name of Horace 
Mann, is in successful operation. | 
Equal advantages offered to both sexes. 
Fall term begins September 11. 
Catalogues to be had upon application. | 
G. W. HOSMER, D.D., President. | 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

1,527 AND 1,520 Spruce STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Will reopen on THURSDAY, September 19. 


French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Inatitute. 


MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
College. 

GOVERNING BOARD, — President Woolsey, Profes- 
sors J. D. Dana, W. A. Norton, C. 8. Lyman, B. Silliman, 
W. D. Whitney, G. J. Brush, D. C. Gilman, 8. W. John- 
son, W. H. Brewer, A. P. Rockwell, D. C. Eaton, O. C. 
Marsh, and A. E. Verrill. 

DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY.—Chemistry and Miner- 
alogy, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Mining and 
Metallurgy, Agriculture, Geology and Natural History, 
with the Modern Languages. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR ENTRANCE,—July 16 and 
September 11, 1867. £ 

For circulars address 


Prof. D. C. CILMAN, 


Secretary of the School. 


| 
New Haven, Conn., June, 1867. 
DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
ivory Agraffe Bar Piano-Fortes, 


Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourth Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street. 

Having largely increased our facilities for manufactur- 
ing, we now hope to be able to meet the growing demand 
for our pianos. 

e*e Mark well the name and locality. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES; 
62 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitcuing, 


when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
af American Institute. | 


GROVER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH) 
SEWING MACHINES, 


195 Broadway, New York. 





| 
| 


| plans of the 


also by returning the surplus only when earned by pre- 


to smaller premiums ? 


| well; they work easily. 





“OUT OF THE RUT.” 


*“ EVERYTHING USEFUL WAS AT SOME TIME 
NEW.” 





The New or American 


FURNITURE. 


? PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
VERSUS DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
| 87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester 





Street, all under one roof. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
| ROSEWOOD @ARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
| Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, 
a | French Oil Finish; Sideboards and Extension Tables : 
| Spring and Hair Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets ; 
| Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 
We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, 
and defy competition. 
All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


FLORENCE 
Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 

me Best FamMILy MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


FLORENCE S&S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


The Old or European System. 


1,110 POLICIES! THE FIRST YEAR | 
WITHOUT A LOSS!!! 





**GOLD WILL ALWAYS FIND A READY MARKET.” | 


&®” Thoughtful persons are invited to examine the 





AMERICAN 


POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapway, N. Y.; 


AFE 








for from this Company each class-of persons RECEIVES 


precisely the advantages to which it is entitled. 


| MARVIN & CO. 


In other companies, tendencies to longevity inure Principal Warehouses : {31 Crescent Se Philadelphia. 


wholly to the advantage of the short-lived class—in | ———— . 
this, solely to the benefit of those who possess such ten- STEI NWAY & SON S 


dencies. GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


This just result is gained by making premiums accord- | P l A N O- F Oo R  s om Ss 


P ; ‘ | 
ing to the class of life to which a person belongs, and | HAVE TAKEN 





| Thirty-five First Premiums at the principal Fairs held in 


| miums and their interest. | this country within the last ten years, and also were 


awarded + erat gpa et at the Great ——— 
bition in London, 1862, in competition with 26% 

Why, then, should the long-lived pay large, when entitled Fees teen ah ate of the world. ° - 
That the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is proved by the FACT that Messrs. 

| STEINWAY’S Scales, Improvements, and peculiarities 
Why should they receive small, when entitled to larger | of construction have been copied by the great majority of 
| the manufacturers of both hemispheres (as closely as 

could be done without infringement on patent rights), 
and that their instruments are used by the most eminent 
| Pianists of Europe and America, who prefer them for 
} “— rag 2 oro and cnowred + ge eager a 
, : Te oy pee : very Piano is constructed with their Patent raffe 

case of death ; to the assured, in case of long life, a cash | arran Maen y applied directly to the Full Iron Frabe. 

"es ‘ : | STEINWAY ‘3 SONS direct special attention to their 
income for his declining years and security of funds | newly-invented UPRIGHT PIANOS, with their Patent 
. - Resonator and Double Jron Frame, patented June 5, 1866. 

already invested ; for there are no forfeitures. This invention consists in yeoviain the instrument 
(in addition to the iron frame in FRONT of the sound- 
The progressive features of this Company are therefore | board) with an iron brace frame in the REAR of it, beth 
frames being cast in ONE PIECE, thereby imparting a 
just; they are correct; they are scientific; they work | solidity of construction and capacity of standing in tune 

° never before attained in that class of instrument. 

The sound-board is supported between the two frames 
by an sone regulating - tenaiame so that ze ed 
The me _ —e est possible degree of sound-producing capacity is ob- 
The Old was good, the Newis better. Do not accept tained and regulated to the nicest desirable point. 

wanes Maw = : Soak " The great volume and exquisite quality of tone, us 
because New, nor distrust because not Old nor Transat- well an claaticity and promptness of eilen. of these new 
Upright Pianos, have elicited the unqualified admiration 
of the musical profession and all who have heard them. 

STEINWAY & SONS confidently offer these beautiful 
instruments to the public, and invite every lover of music 
to call and examine them, 


WaAREROOMS : 
FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 


returns of surplus ? 


The Assurance, therefore, is threefold to the family in 


lantic, but examine. Send for a Circular. 


INSURANCE CAN BE EFFECTED BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* AGENTS WANTED WHEREVER THEY ARE 71 AND 73 East FourTeentu STREET, 
NOT. | Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, New York. 
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